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pajes.J  We  Mmssaiid  It  to  Ufa 
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•   loya|  Democrats    aaaeusefl    a 

k^oj^^j^^il'dija,  thUjsitjf 

[\13UiJ.w.''bjf|4|o^M|  nejet.  AtBorjf  the 
■>p*ak.eri  ar^Jr<^jyaxr  Burets,  Gorernor  D„  fl. 
iW;kjinsoh'  and  JjUHM.hf.-  .Brady,!  .off  SaV 
Ysrit;  General  JButler,.  of '''' :H«s*jaehUeti*;' 
General -Lewis  Can,  of^  Michigan;  Geijerallj 
ifc^Isni&iM  aod  kiojia^of '  SUabii;  sianatpr 
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mountain*  iH 
twaoa  heat,  la 

FaWax$iai 
the  many  f  n? 
i|JU33Uioasgraji 
_Loudon  c  >q 
tor  the*  Union 
found  here^,  aji 
appropriate  f 

Jolin  Hobc], 
Court*,  of  Eaifi 
tion  has  jsfto* 
he  is  the  oaly 
this  vicinity., 
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fiwj;  ©a  Ulil.itate  Deb* 
[The  old  akd  ab>.  ho-UM  of  jWla&Jcv,  liaaSsr 
■A|Co.',  of  Saw  Yirk,  by,an 'arrang^rgaip-Witt 
tbje  Gorernpr,  hjiTe  placed*  the  shni  of  ope1 
hindr'ed  aid.*i|*y  tta>oaaad  ^oilars  jto 

Vredit-V  thjie  S.tsjB  oft  their  i  books)  aad  " 

•autihpiiteed  !ufe*Xgent.©£  Stato  to  4h©ek  a 
i^^^l^vio>ad«=da4.  'to .  each'  ^tocMhol 

/f<?rin>?e«i(oa:4!e}Stat«  debt,  to  fall  due 
tne .l'erof  .Julj.'rTaU.  they' h»vo  done  without 
any  agreement**  to  &tareM  or  compensation, 
a&d'.'trustiisg  eatf|rjlyJLo-tha\g*od  faith  of  the 
State; and .plik^ait'lha^lijieVeet  kf-Vali  duel  i» 
JarrtSary^aad  JuIy3*4$$i^-*rvVh"o  dead  lock  ion 
the  Treasury  u  %o\  remored before  that  Mike.' 
For  this  pjr'ompt  action  to  aa¥o  th<j  ejredii  of 
tpe  fifa^e  jthey  f'&fe  entitled'  to  the  j  hearty 
thanks  of  the!  jpeople. -..Bow  well. -their 
cb&ducticjpmpaW  with  (hkfc'af  t^e  knavish 
politicians  whojbi'?*  been,  "do is f  I  all  fa.  their 
power  to  jbrinf '  'he  disgre-ce  of  rsjhsdiaUon 
afpon  th|]sutei.  ■  :]■}  '  f £,-.  -j j  _i  .'  •]  _ 
I  The  8eitineljh!»ia-d6n6  a/large!' amount  of 
gratuitous'  and  dirty  lying  about  the  can**  of 

j  the  Governor's  jabeeace  from  the  city,  and 
njl'haTejfiha  frajtisfeetion  of  being  iheartily 
eapised  jby'an  (appreciating  coinirranity. — 
While  ttte  Goijfi^nor  haj  been,  [laboring  'to 
ijTerl  from -the  ■biale'-tho  di»grteel  that  otheri 
are-seekiBj  to  fabten  v.pon'her,  he  haa  been 
isis-ilciby  falsehood  and  malignant  abu»e, 
adi^i  ererjr |  mean*  used  to.difoat  [him  Injhii 
parposo,'  lli  ,.|  '•  :  '  I    .  _  j      ;  | 

1  *fhc  mpnejy  U  in  nW  York  tolpay  the|in- 
tereal  in  jLhd  uitua'l  way,  "lubject  £o  the  check 
of,the  S^te''  i&en'tiji  ihe.ordiaary.  form  ijr- 
which  it:haa  ajpwaji  ibten  paid  ;•  and,  if  U  in- 
aoLpai'd;  ther<&pomibilsty  will  r,e»t  with  him 
aiiM  ^Ihe  \  fpur~2ibii3pi, 
tssociateii. 
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reason nblje'  i> 
haa  been  nv 
soma  oth*r  ,'i 
■was  moro;  e 
days. 
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rfail  in-ltopg  the  fatere»ton^e#fun_4fd  lov 
'  Asto  w.lLJflJo  the.  £»ull2'  U.8»-  iaji^  Pfen>ti  >« 
is  cot  for  tji  lo  sk/H  -/     .  s  $. .:.  j  i ,.; .    .;  r) 
I  '.It'h*)!  occurred    lo:  Jll,i  hoirey^r,   ihi  |L  ;w| 
ioi/ld' ifrsfoour'requjeit  in!s  n.  i^npr.l&al  mar 
moriiyauJ  tapprpb«.i'  $h.    Jl>,i«  tfci/:  :Tha   yfau 
shall,;;"  }n  Vo^rj  caoi^iiy/.il  tl6,ik<)ui:'^  ibn 
ai»WA;  gj  wsr':.wf.<l  i}ay',eftcb.dreditpr  jrttv  StjSed 
.iboroio/pu  yuut  .dividend  hoi kl«J-»wJc|U  ;  kfcf 
receipt  <>(■  «ft<Ui.:l"tt"Tlb6   u»u«'     fo*TJri---7  >u  I? 
draw /out  oilic\l..ch«ick    on  '0'  ir.bwoaej'  1 3  th 
order  pfea^hiyariy  e&litled   lliWW^e'sjTW- 
ipg  ob  iterance  of  eaqi  check,:  ta'al_.li#*  |  'iv 
for Hj'a-iluiy'.dividebd^on  :»U>cfc.   t^b^i  *vTd 
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L«of  forward    Jod;:  agreed  i|  to    i^anee 

;   "TJio'y  Ibo.d  '»4|re»^>4  ib«  [foIW  wi»g  afcfe 
;4ob.ii'c!}WBUerjAg^tfOl  '&Wi  tt; 

jfisiuVlbVrjajor  mwtowbitiji  a  4  Ci,  ") 

i^lj  -r  ffl  ^*S«3Wi»«  *■  ».?W  J  -  It 
j^jTO^rjirtV,  esq; J 4^'  if.  ib.si'pfa' 

3h*:P»lii^«iJjww14Mi>»  W*  tsrUln  .b|»l 
jibfllaeit  Julf^'dUsreii ■  bpth*: tolled. df  «Jq  ' 
xtbe-fJtaie  oi  rijjffil«*»'«wlU.  boi  bs  'pfcl^'w  rtjf 
'Aanj'p'ntiicly  known,  jW»H«T6,  »;Ui»'^bi  aaaJ 
"iSoJ^iUilAiD?1";'  66'Ter^briMortot  JandotiBi  o|tv 
im'b's'iif  ihj  I  State,  »gr<14d  KJ-p  W'tb*  •%*  el 
ttCe't'oldelri 1  of  ibe  c«i;l.inV:4t^t;f1naebt^ 
^o.prfltecti-'ibe  credit  p^  ^bo.BUt*  '■  To. do 
u'fely  ;to  'ohrVeWei,  •wej.'int)jrt';1iJ;»-l»inTM« 
;m«nVfrfcma*eh'er»ditbj'  of  the  «noao^01,-l 
tifentdis/lwltb  -p«-»rer';bf  itltbr-iiby  tojco 
lbe  »aiieT»ii«ri  yoa  «r«  iplteW;'!  a  fcikd»<V 
Sho  isat^to  enBbW(ull  lo  do  tbil  a-&ti»f«. 
ajt,  wAtanit  h»v»:b;ce(ti fieri  odpy.ofjoai  p 
ijoll  fpl:J'ul/)crr..!iBt  gi,rin|g  lhn::i»Bi»«  0  ■% 
boldbri,  "m  j»M°  >be  •  ^JfapSal  •>],;<  trJjMftd  4 
lo,eicb,  At.'  ,,'•,'■"  ;  ~'|  H'.-.;  h  : '  i'  \  {"^  -  ■ 
;-  "We  Ibo'refpro  ijiptclfijlj-fihi qi  •»l(.iH*1  SI 
furnish  .'ul'wi'lb,  tbe"«*tbe-'  ai  1 1  MJly  (-»  d, 
prior  Up  thB-aky'prpijiD^nt: 'ii#  joiir  p 
Voniep-iaxil'l  iU^;  ^?«  ihfij  '«ip>pt:U 
70U  all  eijjjen»M  tfei*  m»J  U*  ^  icJUftiia  % 
about   furniibid-g  toil  ijime..  ..■         ''    '-•      ',!/ 

I  W  c  sbal l|  bd;  pleajied  to.  hei :»»  frotp^o  jj Ui 
toon  as  copTebient.  Yoartiuily,  .-.\(ij  .  :. 
;|V  ..  .''.j":  .-•  ■^^•WFj'.hW^fc.'  Sol. 
j-.Tp-  thli^llerJi  oj%4bernl*:i!i  'd  i|Mi  r  |p 
'iVftned  tVdlt\oTu»»l,'a^cPmptii^d'ljy.W 
rul&ar  ind\-iu>.ijplodi  ilUc|^/Qn,  M0,^ 
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roprosnut'od,  giving  the  «ri^ouiil_oj^lic^'iloc 
Tbenf  cbpcVs  we  will  >»/'  find  b6l*-lh'j  r«i« 
m  ,oiir!vobc))orB  upti!  Ve  ara^ri  imburied 
'  In  Rrw"Way  U>e;vp*jh7£D'en>*c4b.  b«  Saii^e;  11 
Iho.utuai.l^irinai-',  a|"  »b*>  Agent  ihif'-^WBT 
bcreWli>i^-i>iidj:'|l>T':dr»T»JDg  h,  I'.c^ec'ltpb Mtt 
hoiiso  or-  some   blbe.r|bou«e  <>.•    bank  Iji    tb) 
■<rfigt'.i    AM  H    i»    nac'e»".rj-*lfo-    pj    t*-.   choir 
wllolhe'rlor  hoi-  we  »r«  to ■*4Sr*3(Si»rfo  1»  go'  Ik 
«uin  ofjnoD'ey   by-->\'Bdneo"d»y-«xt,  >rij  VW 
Ihnuk  ,y,<ivi  ior'nn  oarly  reply,  j  '.'..,' 
'J1j.  ■-'  :.    v"  ':   ■•■Ypuri-lrulyS, 

ii  ;•>.;',,  .-'-'     >Mi!<»Ld.w,  LimiR^jCp 

en  .  •  Xhe   correspondence  1  spjiVa  To.r^    UeJ 
Tl  0  .uiofucy^fB  'inVX«4'J^f*^iP*3'^''S^rj|*l! 
c«;.  In  the  Osual  way;  and  if  it  il  not;  pii 
rc'ipousibillly  tboreof  feita  alq  le  w;lb   ityf 
pudiaiorfa,  loot,  Jobn.C  VUlli ' 
aiid    ^b«tLcrn'itf     IpdianaJ. 
•Ith'ai  ypu  can  loud  a  jackoie 
fjnp't  ninjlco  bi|n' ■drink',"  wm 
than  fn  (bis'caso._-  .  ,■'•' 
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m»o,  th^'jbn-  tk«  dA^iifWjr; 
hli  olUxki^uni^  di  jHJttttf  n 
;iWlni|oTr,.:Ij*Bl*r  ft. 

[[Jeptii^Bl  ^■«*11| 
to  r«ljit«i.him.  frcncij 
nS|j  IntjbjO.mtlUft.j  - 

".  _i,  '   kiiafc'!n£,b%*o;f  Yh&i 
•-'  -  sjNd.WJ  Wr»(l-»tr»'*t)/!^ew[ioi)t 

Xt^r;    C.  .JFKetfW* 
1      J&*A*.tiU:   Wl 
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p^r  ha^t^  juJYto'  "fiiii  ■.■j-thSreJ^l  ;# 
pj:opo««,ibsnolld  •ytfy.'lp^raobftl 

intoir.iirr  »bl  !  \*«rr  fralJ3»L 
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IoUj.Mt.cn  Kb,*  SU|t* 
a.tfhich'1  w»  puttl'i 
verfcor    Morton 


-ton  a 
c^oiToeTl--  W|* 
inporta.Lt  inci 
o  agreement  w 
b  IQetfrt.  Wintlow 
f'.»nj»-iJ  tores 
f  tho  ro.osty  U 


;  whole  in o.' tT 


morning  ■ 
pia)  si  itself   and 

lily *,  bxmeYfr, . 
col  tlaUed'fa  the 
ii.lt  ttr  has  be«a'  ■ 
,  iiarer  i  Co.\for 
'"or  .compensation, 
bd'adveoced  by,; 


eriist    on  bur   ,6late 


them  re'or- 


'■vl  faltk  o/|H(|MalJ,  tad  thero  il 
!  t'ic'ir  boir  g*-tJljow{>d  to  suffer,     i- 
ervation   of  thdjajr  fame  of  the 
uted    i'y  absolutely  jiijcconrary  th»C; 
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Be : 


TO    MY    CHILDREN. 


In  the  following  pages  I  have  prepared  for  you  a  brief  sketch  of 
some  of  the  leading  events  of  nly  Life,  be/ievUg  that  I  can  leave  to 
you  no  legacy  more  acceptable. 


I  was  born  in  Washington,  in  the  County  of  Beaufort, 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  22d  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1800.  My  father  was  Alexander  Chalmers  Lanier. 
His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Chalmers.  She 
was  nearly  allied  to  the  family  of  Chalmers  in  Scotland, 
of  which  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  celebrated  divine,  was  after- 
ward, a  member.  It  was  this  connection  that  gave  my 
father  his  middle  name.  My  mother  was  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia.    Her  maiden  name  was  Drusilla  poughty. 

My  first  paternal  ancestor  in -this  country  was  Thomas 
Lanier,  a  Huguenot,  of  Bordeaux,  France,  who  was  driven 
out  of  that  "country  by  religious  persecution,  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  went  first  to  England, 
and  came  from  that  country  to  this,  either  in  company 
with,  or  about  the  time  that  John  Washington,  the  ances- 
tor of  George  Washington,  emigrated  to  it.  He  subse- 
quently married  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  John  Washing- 
ton, and  ultimately  settled  in  North  Carolina.*  In  his 
native  country  he  was  a  man  of  high  social  position,  and 
possessed  a  large  estate,  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
he  contrived  to  bring  away  with  him,  although  confiscated 


*  The  old  Colonial  Records  at  Richmond,  Va.,  show  several  grants  of  land 
to  Thomas  Lanier  by  the  Crown,  in  the  Counties  of  Brunswick  and  Lunen- 
burg, in  that  State,  to  the  extent  of  about  three  thousand  acres. 
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by  law.  He  also  brought  with  him  a  portion  of  the  family 
furniture,  which  was  long  retained  by  his  descendants  as 
interesting  and  valued  heirlooms.  His  children  were 
Richard,  Thomas,  James,  Elizabeth  and  Sampson  Lanier. 
It  was  from  the  first  named  that  our  branch  of  the  family 
descended.  His  children  were  Lewis,  Buckner,  Bun  ill 
and  Winifred.  Lewis,  our  ancestor,  married  a  Miss  Ball,  a 
sister  of  the  mother  of  General  Washington.  He  was  my 
great-grandfather.  His  son,  James  Lanier,  was  my  grand- 
father. My  account  of  the  emigration  of  our  ancestor  to 
this  country,  and  of  his  marriage  into  the  Washington 
family,  is  derived  from  a  statement  of  the  late  George 
Washington  Parke  Custis,  the  grandson  of  Mrs.  General 
Washington,  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Washington 
family  in  his  possession.  The  marriage  of  my  great-grand- 
father with  a  sister  of  the  mother  of* .General  Washington 
is  a  well-established  tradition  in  our  family,  but  I  possess 
no  authentic  record  of  the  fact. 

My  grandfather,  James- Lanier,  was  a  planter.  He  was 
well  educated,  a  cultivated  gentleman,  energetic  and  public 
spirited,  .and  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  the  Inde- 
pendence, serving  through  the  whole  of  it  as  captain  in 
Colonel  William  Washington's  regiment  of  light  cavalry, 
which  was  particularly  distinguished  for  its  efficient  service. 
He  was  in  the  battles  of  Eutaw  Springs,  Guilford  Court 
House,  the  Cowpens,  and,  1  believe,  of  King's  Mountain. 
These  were  among  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the 
war.  He  also  served  as  captain  in  General  Wayne's  ex- 
pedition against  the  Northwestern  Indians,  in  1794,  which 
not  only  avenged  the  defeat  of  General  St.  Clair,  but  com- 
pletely destroyed  their  power,  and   for  the   first  time   gave 


peace  to,  and  prepared  die  way  for  the  future  settlement  of 
the  great  Mississippi  Valley. 

In  1789,  I  think,  my  grandfather  moved  to  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  The  Southwest  was  then  just  coming  into 
notice.  Among  the  immigrants  into  that  section  was 
General  Andrew  Jackson,  afterward  so  famous  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  For  some  time  after  his  arrival  at 
Nashville  he  was  an  inmate  of  my  grandfather's  family-. 
My  grandfather,  subsequently,  about  1 79 1,  removed  to 
Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  of  which  he  was  soon  ap- 
pointed Prothonotary,  or  County  Clerk.  From  thence  he 
moved  to  Pendleton  County,  Kentucky,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Soon  after  my  birth,  my  father  moved  to  Bourbon 
County,  Kentucky,  lie  invested  his  property  in  lands, 
and  lost  it  by  defect  of  .title,  .with  w4vich  much  of  the 
real  estate  of  that  State  was  tainted,  and  which  produced 
wide-spread  disaster  and  ruin.  In  consequence  of  these 
losses,  he  moved  in  1807,  to  the  town  of  Eaton,  in  Preble 
County,  Ohio.  Upon  reaching  this  State,  he  manumitted 
two  valuable  family  slaves,  the  only  ones  he  held,  being 
prohibited  from  doing  so  in  Kentucky  by  the  laws  of  the 
latter.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  both  useful 
and  respected  in  their  new  condition  of  freedom.  I  have- 
always  greatly'valued  this  act  of  my  father,  as  these  slaves 
constituted  quite  a  portion  of  his  property.  The  act  was, 
however,  only  in  harmony  with  his  whole  character. 

For  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  that  my  father 
resided  at  Eaton,  he  was  clerk  of  the  courts  of  the  county. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  entered  the 
army  and  served  during  the  whole  of  it.      He  served  under 


General  Harrison,. with  the  rank  of  major,  in  his  North- 
western campaigns,  and  had  in  charge  a  long  line  of  de- 
fences, extending  westerly  from  Lake  Erie,  and  following 
up  the  valley  of  the  Maumee,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  Fort  Wayne,  situated  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  sepa- 
rating the  waters  flowing  into  Lake  Erie  from  those  flow- 
ing into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  named  in  honor  of  Gen- 
eral Wayne,  and  in  commemoration  of  his  celebrated 
Northwestern  campaign,  in  which  my  grandfather  served. 
Upon  the  site  of  the  fort,  erected  in  the  last  century  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  incursions  of  hostile  savages, 
has  grown  up  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the 
West,  which  has  now  become  the  centre  of  a  vast  system 
of  railroads,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Pittsburg, 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the 
very  ground  which  my  father" -and  grandfather  periled  their 
lives  to  wrest  from  savage  tribes,  I  have  labored  long  and 
earnestly,  though  in  a  different  way,  to  improve  and  enrich 
by  the  arts  of  peace,  and  thus  to  complete  their  work. 
The  territory,  once  so  remote  and  inaccessible,  and  whose 
forests  were  the  covert  for  the  treacherous  Indian,  has, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  railway,  been  brought 
within  easy  distance,  of  Eastern  markets,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  populous,  flourishing  and  prosperous  portions 
of  the  West. 

While  at  Eaton  I  attended  the  village  school  for  about 
eighteen  months.  It  was  kept  by  a  Mr.  Stevens,  who 
taught  only  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  While 
there  I  served  as  clerk  in  the  store  of  a  Mr.  Cornelius  Van 
Ausdall,  an  immigrant  of  Dutch  descent  from  Hagerstown, 
Maryland,  and  a  very  worthy   man.     I   believe  he  is  still 
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living.     I  have  always  looked  upon  my  service  with  him  as 
one    of  the    most    valuable    periods    of   my   early    life.     It 
taught  me  to   be   industrious,  active,  methodical,  and  the 
value,    if  I    may    use    the    word,    of   small    things.     1    was 
brought  into  contact   with  all  varieties  of  people,  had  to 
turn  my  hand  to  every  kind  of  work,  and  learned  how  to 
be  respectful  and  obliging  to  all.     The  stock  in  the  store 
consisted  chiefly  of  light  cotton  goods,  twists,  buttons,  and 
the  smaller  articles  of  hard  and  tin  ware,  and   other  articles 
suited  to  the  primitive  condition  of  the  people  with  whom 
we  dealt.     The  greater  part  of  the  trade  consisted  of  barter. 
The  most  valuable  articles  received  in  exchange  for  goods 
were  peltries  of  one  kind    or  another.     The  route  to  the 
Eastern   markets  was  up  the  Ohio  River  to  Pittsburg  and 
Wheeling,  in  keel-boats  ;  thence  by  wagons  to  Philadelphia 
or  Baltimore.     There  were  m  those  days^jeither  roads  nor 
steamboats  in  the  West.     The  cost  was  too  great  to  allow 
the  transportation  of  the  produce  of  the  Western  country 
to  market,  except  a  small  amount  of  flour,  corn  and  pro- 
visions sent  down  the  river  in  arks,  or  flatboats,  to  New 
Orleans.     Nearly  everything  was  produced   in   the   family 
that  was  consumed  in  it.     The  only  money  then  in  circula- 
tion was  silver— Spanish  coins  chiefly,  received  by  way  of 
New  Orleans.     This  was  packed  on  horses  when  the  mer- 
chant went  East  to  make   his   purchases,  and   the  lighter 
kinds  of  goods  brought  back  in  the  same  manner.     The 
trip  to  and  from  the  Eastern  States  was  then  an  affair  of 
greater  magnitude  and  peril,  and  required  a  greater  length 
of  time  than  that  at  present  between   New  York  and  San 
Francisco;     or,   between    New    York    and     Europe.       The 
country  was  wholly  without   good    roads,  and  almost  the 
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nly  mode  of  travel,  as  of  transporting  merchandise,  was 
pon  the  backs  of  horses  and  mules.* 


■■  (July  six  year,  before  my  grandfather  moved  to  Tennessee,  General 
/ashington  crossed  the  Allegheny  mountain;;  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
,c  practicability  of  constructing  a  navigable  water  hue  from  the  Potomac  to 
,e  Ohio.  The  report  of  his  journey  and  observations  describes  so'aeeuralely 
,e  condition  of  the  Western  country  at  the  lane,  and  the  necessity  of  im- 
toved  highways  lo  unite  it  firmly  with  the  l-aslern  State,,  that  I  cannot  re- 
am from  copying  a  portion  of  his  communication  addressed  to  the  Governor 

f  Virginia : 

••  I   need   not   remark  to  you,"  said  Washington   in  the  communication  re- 
nted  to,  «  that  the  flanks   and  rear  of    the   United  States  are  possessed   by 
,ther  powers,  and  formidable  ones  loo,  and   how  necessary  it  is  to  apply  the 
cmenl  of  interest   to   bind  all    part,  of  the   Union   together  by   indissoluble 
.onds-especially  that  part  of  it  which  he,  immediately  west  of  us— wUh  the 
diddle  States.     For  what  lies,  let  me  ask,  should  we  hav^upon  those  people 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley)?     How  entirely  unconnected  vvfth  the.n  shall  we 
>e,  and  what  troubles  may- we  not  apprehend,  if  the  Spaniards  on  their  right 
,ml  Great  Britain  on  their  left,  instead   of  throwing  stumbling-blocks  in  their 
yay,  as    they   now  do,  should   hold    out   hue,  for  their   trade    and   alliance? 
What,  when  they  gain  strength,  which  will  be  sooner  than   most   people  con- 
nive (from  the  immigration   of  foreigners  who  will  have   no  predilection  lor 
„s,  as  well  as   the   removal   of  our   own   citizens),  will   be  the  consequence  of 
having  formed  close  connections  with   both   or  either  of  these  powers,  in   a 
commercial  way?     It  need,  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  gift  of  |*ophecy  to  tore- 
tell. 

••The  Western  States  (I  speak  now  from  my  own  observation)  hang  upon  a 
pivot  The  touch  of  a  feather  would  turn  them  any  way.  They  have  looked 
down  the  Mississippi  till  the  Spaniards,  very  impoliticly,  1  think,  for  them- 
selves threw  difficulties  in  .he  way  ;  and  they  looked  that  way  fo«  no  other 
reason  than  because  they  could  gl.de  gently  down  the  stream,  without  consid- 
ering perhaps,  the"  difficulties  of  the  voyage  back  again  and  the  time  necessary 
lo  perforni  it;  and  because  they  had  no  other  means  of  coming  to  us  but 
by  land  transportation  and  unimproved  roads.  These  causes  have  Intherto 
chcckcd  the  industry  of  the  present   settlers;   for,  except  the  demand  lor  pro- 
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In  1815  I  attended,  for  ;ibout  a  year  and  a  h;ilf,  an  acad- 
emy taught  by  Messrs.  Morse  and  Jones,  at  Newport,  Ken- 
tucky. They  were  excellent  teachers,  and  I  derived  great 
benefit  from  their  instruction.  In  18 1 7  my  father  moved 
to  Madison,  Indiana.  This  State  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  the  year  previous,  and  contained  about  60,000  in- 
habitants scattered  very  sparsely  over  the  southern  portion 
of  it.  At  that  time  the  Indian  titles  were  extinguished 
only  twenty  miles  north  of  Madison.  At  this  place  my 
father  opened  a  dry-goods  store.  The  town  at  that  time 
contained  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  people.  It  had  been 
so  recently  settled  that  it  was  still  a  forest — -the  trees  that 
were  not  standing  almost  covered  the  ground  where  they 
fell.  It  was  wholly  without  streets,  or  any  improvements 
fitted  to  make  it  an  attractive  or  agreeable  place.  After 
our  removal  to  Madison  1  -had,  for  a  yea5'  and  a  half,  the 
almost  inestimable  advantage  of  a  private  school  taught  by 
a  very  superior  person  from  the  Eastern  States.  When  not 
at  school  I  assisted  my  father  in  his  store.!  At  this  period, 
General  Harrison,  afterward  President  of  the  United  States, 


virions,  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  little  flour  which  the 
necessities  of  the  Spaniards  compel  them  to  buy,  they  have  no  incitements  u> 
labor.  But  smoolh  the  road,  and  make  easy  the  way  for  them,  and  then  see 
what  an  influx  of  articles  will  be  poured  upon  us,  how  amazingly  our  exports 
will  increase,  and  how  amply  we  shall  be  Compensated  for  any  trouble  and 
expense  we  may  encounter  to  effect  it." 

il  has  been  reserved  to  the  present  generation,  by  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, to  "smooth  the  road  and  make  easy  llie  way"  for  the  West.  The  re- 
sults have  vastly  more  than  fulfilled  die  anticipations  of  the  Father  of  hi.-, 
Country.  These  works  have  not  only  rendered  the  country  indissoluble,  but 
have  created  a  commerce  the  magnitude  of  which  really  exceeds  belief. 
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and  who  was  a  warm  and  life-long  friend  of  our  family, 
procured  for  me  a  cadetship  at  West  Point.  I  was  very 
eager  to  accept  the  appointment,  but  relinquished  it,  seeing 
that  my  mother  was  greatly  distressed  at  the  thought  of 
my  leaving  home,  I  being  her  only  chilM 

In  March,  1820,  my  father,  who  had  long  been  ill  from 
diseases  contracted  while  in  military  service  under  General 
Harrison,  died.  My  father,  from  his  infirm  health,  was  not 
successful  in  his  business  in  Madison,  and  died  insolvent. 
I  settled  up  the  estate,  and,  ultimately,  as  I  acquired  prop- 
erty of  my  own,  paid  all  his  debts  in  full. 

In    1819  I  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Gen.    Alexander    A.    Meek,    of   Madison.      I    finished    my 
legal  course  by  graduating  at  the  Transylvania  law  school 
in  Kentucky,  in  1 823.     I  immediately  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in   Madison,  which  at  that  tirn<f  had  a  popula- 
tion of  about  300.       I  was  diligent,  strove  to  be  respected, 
and  made  it  a  point  to  be  punctual  in  every  duty  and  ap- 
pointment.     It   was    early    my   purpose   of   life    to    respect 
scrupulously  the  rights  of  others,  but  always  to  be  firm   in 
the  assertion  of  my  own.     It  was  the   rigid  adherence  to 
this  plan  of  life,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  to  which  I  owed  my 
success.     My  diligence   and    fidelity  in  every  engagement 
gave   me  the  command  of  whatever  money  I  wanted,  as   it 
was  well    known    that    I   would   never  allow  my  liabilities 
to  exceed  my  means.     While  in  the  practice  of  the  law  I 
made  the  cause  of  my  clients  my  own.     Success  or  defeat, 
consequently,  gave  me  more  pleasure  or  pain   than  it  did 
them.      I  was,  for  this   reason,  very  successful  ;  but  I   found 
the  labor  and  anxiety  of  my   profession  too   much   for  my 
strength,  which    led    me    to    give   it    up   as    soon   as    other 
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satisfactory  openings  for  business  presented  themselves. 
While  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  I  traveled  what  was  called 
the  Southeastern  District  of  Indiana,  practicing  in  a  large 
number  of  counties.  The  only  mode  of  traveling  in  those 
days  was  by  horseback.  On  most  of  the  routes  traveled 
we  were  guided  by  trails  or  blazed  lines,  which  were  often 
preferable  to  what  were  called  roads  which,  from  the  friable 
nature  of  the  soil,  were  speedily  so  cut  up  as  to  be  almost 
impassable,  particularly  in  the  wet  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  rivers  were  crossed  in  log  canoes,  and  by  swimming 
our  horses,  when  they  couldnot  be  forded. 

In  1824  I  was  appointed  assistant  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State,  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  Legis- 
lature at  Corydon.  The  next  meeting  was  at  Indianapolis, 
the  present  capital.  I  continued  assistant  clerk  until  1827, 
when  I  was  elected  chief  clerk.  .  My  compensation  was 
$3-5°  Per  day.  I  kept  the  journal  in  which  was  entered  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  House,  and  did  the  reading.  My 
duties  required  the  greatest  diligence  and  the  closest  atten- 
tion. I  soon  became  master  of  the  rules  and  modes  of 
conducting  business,  and  was  in  this  way  enabled  to  be  of 
service  to  members,  many,  of  whom,  although  men  of  sense 
and  ability,  often  found  themselves  in  positions  of  embar- 
rassment from  want  of  familiarity  with  legislative  proceed- 
ings. My  good  offices  were  often  availed  of  in  the  drawing 
up  of  motions  and  bills,  and  in  guiding  the  conduct  of 
members  on  the  floor.  I  regard  my  office  of  clerk  of  the 
House  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  my  future  success.  It 
enabled  me  to  form  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
leading  men  of  the  State,  many  of  whom,  in  after  life,  were 
not  slow  to  reciprocate  the  good  offices  I  had  done  them. 
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With  my  practice  and  my  salary  as  clerk  of  the  House,  I 
was  in  receipt  of  quite  an  income,  for  those  days,  in  the 
West.  My  habits  were  simple  and  economical,  at  the  same 
time  I  studied  to  make  every  one  dependent  upon  me, 
among  whom  was  my  mother,  comfortable  and  happy. 
My  surplus  means  were,  as  fast  as  acquired,  invested  in 
real    estate,  which,  as    in   all   new   States,   rose   rapidly    m 

value. 

When  clerk  of  the  House,  the  trip  from  Madison  to 
Indianapolis  required  three  days  of  fatiguing  travel  on 
horseback.      It  is  now  performed  by  railroad  in  about  four 

hours. 

In    1833,  upon  the  chartering  of  the  State  Bank  ol  In- 
diana, I   retired  from   the  practice   of  the  law,  and  took  a 
prominent  share  in  the  management  of  that  institution.     I 
held  a  larger  amount  of  thcstock  first  subscribed  than  any 
other  individual.     This  bank   consisted  of  a  Central  Bank, 
located  at  Indianapolis,  with  ten. branches  in  as  many  lead- 
ing towns  of  the  State.     I  was  the  first  President  of  the 
Madison  branch.     The  Central   Bank  was  not  one  of  dis- 
count or  issue.      Its   functions  were  a  general  supervision  of 
the  branches,  being  a  Board   of  Control,  of  which   Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch,  afterward  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,    and    myself,    were    among    the    leading    members. 
Notwithstanding  the   managers  of  the  bank,  at  the  time  it 
went  into  operation,  were  wholly  without  training  or  expe- 
rience  in   such   matters,  many  of  them   never  having  been 
inside  of  such  an  institution,  it  proved  a  model  of  success, 
and  consequently  most  beneficial  to  all  the  interests  of  the 
State.       The    capital    was    almost    wholly    borrowed    from 
abroad,   and    through   the    credit    of  the  State,  which   took 
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$  I,  ooo.ooo  of  the  stock,  and  loaned  its  credit  to  individual 
stockholders  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  stock  subscribed 
by  them,  taking;  as  security  therefor,  real  estate  at  one-half 
of  its  unimproved  value.  The  credit  of  the  State  was  high, 
its  five  per  cent,  bonds  selling  at  a  premium  averaging  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent.  It  may  seem  incredible  that  a 
bank,  based  almost  wholly  upon  capital  borrowed,  and  that 
too  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  State,  should  have 
proved  such  a  success.  It  would  appear  to  have  been 
almost  inevitable  that  in  a  country  lacking  in  commercial 
training,  where  the  demand  for  capital  is  always  excessive, 
where  the  managers  of  trust  funds  have  every  inducement 
to  make  a  reckless  use  of  them,  and  where,  among  the 
great  mass,  there  is  very  little  idea  of  the  importance  and 
value  oi  promptness  in  the.  payment  of  obligations,  the 
bank,  il  it  did  not  lose  its.capital,  woirtd  soon  find  it  con- 
verted into  various  kinds  of  property  taken  in  payment  of 
loans,  or  in  the  overdue  notes  of  its  borrowers.  The  bank 
commenced  business  at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of 
the  history  of  the  country — at  the  very  beginning  of  that 
great  era  of  speculation  which  nearly  bankrupted  the  whole 
nation,  and  which  culminated  in  the  terrible  catastrophe  oi 
1837.  At  this  disastrous  crisis  nearly  every  bank  in  the" 
Western  and  Southwestern  States  failed,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  Indiana.  A  very  large  number  of  those  of  the 
Eastern  States,  were  totally  ruined.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  almost  impossible  that  the  Bank  of  Indiana,  then  one 
ol  the  newest  of  the  Western  States,  should  not  have  be- 
come involved  in  the  general  catastrophe.  So  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  the  bank  not  only  paid  dividends  averaging 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  per  cent,  annually,  but   returned   to 
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its  stockholders  nearly  double  the  original  investment 
when  it  was  wound  up  at  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in 
/I1854.  For  the  ^I.000'000  '"vested  by  it  in  this  institution, 
.  the  State  received,  in  profits- alone,  fully  £3,500,000.  These 
profits  now  constitute  the  school  fund  of  the  State,  the  in- 
crease of  which,  being  invested  in  the  State  indebtedness, 
is  rapidly  converting  the  whole  of  it  into  an  irredeemable 
fund  to  be' devoted,  to  educational  purposes.  The  bank  was 
the  only  one  of  the  numerous  enterprises  in  which  the 
State  embarked  that  did  not  prove  an  almost  total  failure. 

As  we  had  always   intended,  to  keep  our  banks   in   po- 
sition to  meet  any  emergency  that  might  arise,  we  had  not 
in  the  least  anticipated  the  general  suspension,  in   1837,  in 
the  Eastern  States,  till  that  event  happened.     Our  Board  of 
Control  were  then  in  session  at  Indianapolis.     We  were  at 
the  time  the  depository  of  $1,500,000  of  Government  funds. 
I   was   instructed  by  the    Board    to    proceed  immediately 
to  Washington  to   represent  our  condition,  and   to  confer 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  what  we,  in  the 
emergency,  should  do.     I  took  with   me  $80,000  in   gold. 
I  went  up  the  Ohio  River  in  a  steamboat  to  Wheeling,  and 
thence  by  stage,  chartered  for  the  purpose,  alone  across  the 
mountains  to  Frederick,  at  that  time  the  Western  terminus 
of  the   Baltimore   and   Ohio    Railroad,  and  61    miles  west 
from  Baltimore.     I  suffered  not  a  little  anxiety  on  account 
of  the  treasure  I  carried  more  than   300  miles,  through  a 
wild  and  comparatively  uninhabited  region,  and  was  not  a 
little   relieved  on  reaching  the  safe  conduct  of  a  railroad. 
On  arriving  at  Washington    I   obtained  an  interview  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the   lion.  Levi  Woodbury, 
explained  to   him   the  position  and  the  entire  solvency  of 
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our  blink,  and  delivered  to  him  the  gold  I  had  brought  with 
me,  in  part  payment  of  our  balances.  lie  received  me  with 
great  cordiality,  and  said  that  our  bank  was  the  only  one 
that  had  offered  to  pay  any  portion  of  its  indebtedness  in 
specie.  We  were  allowed  to  retain  the  Government  de- 
posits till  they  were  drawn  in  its  regular  disbursements. 
At  his  solicitation  I  consented  to  aet  as  Pension  Agent  for 
a  portion  of  the  Western  Slates.  For  the  pensions  I  paid, 
drafts  were  made  upon  the  Government  deposits  in  our  bank. 
Drafts  were  also  made  upon  us  in  payment  of  troops,  trans- 
portation of  the  mails  and  other  services.  In  all  these  pay- 
ments our  bank-notes,  from  our  well-known  credit,  were 
received  equally  with  specie.  In  such  payments  all  the 
balances  against  us  were  liquidated  in  a  manner  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  Government,  and  greatly  to  our  conven- 
ience and  advantage.  -  _  .  .         *• _, 

In  April,  1838,  a  convention  of  the  officers  of  the  banks 
of  the  United  States  was  held  in  New  York,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  subject  of  resuming  specie  payments.  I 
attended  the  convention  as  the  representative  of  our  bank. 
In  the  debates  that  took  place  I  earnestly  favored  the  propo- 
sition for  immediate  resumption.  The  position  I  took'  greatly 
pleased  the  venerable  Albeit  Gallatin,  who,  aged  as  he  was, 
was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  convention,  and  who  was  much 
gratified  in  finding  himself  earnestly  supported  from  a  quar- 
ter from  which  he  had  not  expected  aid.  He  took  occasion 
to  thank  me  personally  and  warmly  for  the  grounds  I  took. 
1  recollect  my  interviews  with  him  on  this  occasion  with 
great  pleasure. 

At  the  period  of  which  1  have  been  last  speaking,  nearly 
all  the  Western  States,  Indiana  among  them,  embarked   in 
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elaborate  systems  of  internal   improvements.     These   were 
entered  upon  without  proper  reference  to  the  wants  or  con- 
ditions of  the  country,  and  embraced  extensive  water  lines, 
which  were  either  impracticable  or  of  little  value  when  com- 
pleted.   The  different  States  assumed  to  provide,  by  an  issue 
of  their   bonds,  the   means  for  their  construction.      These 
proving  wholly  inadequate,  failure  on  a   gigantic  scale  was 
inevitable.      For  such  works  the  State  of  Indiana   incurred 
a  debt  of  about  $10,000,000,  without  realizing  any  substan- 
tial benefit  therefor.      It  was  still  without  the  works  neces- 
sary to  give  value  to  its  products,  by  opening  to  them   the 
markets  of  the   East.      Wheat  raised   in  the  interior  of  the 
State  at  the  period  referred  to,  would  not  bring  more  than 
25  cents   the  bushel.      Indian   corn   would   not  bring   more 
than  one-half  this  amount.     The  chief  value  of  the  latter 
was  to  feed  it  to  live  stock.     There  could  be  no  substantial 
recovery  till  the  works  were  constructed,  which  have  since 
quadrupled  the  value  of  these  as  well  as  of  all  other  products 
of  the  States.     But  years  had   to   elapse   before  their  con- 
struction   could  be   undertaken  with   any   hope  of  success. 
The  people  were  too  poor  to  construct  them.     The  credit  ot 
the  States  was  destroyed  :  and  if  it   had  not  been,  constitu- 
tional  provisions  were  enacted  by  mobt  of  them  forbidding 
them  to  create  a  debt  for  any  work  of  internal  improvement. 
A  paralysis  for  a  long  time  seemed  to  rest   upon  the  whole 
country.   After  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1838-9, 
most  of  the  banks  of  the  country  again  suspended  in  184 1. 
In  fact,  no  decided   recovery  took   place  till  the  acquisition 
of,  and  discovery  of  gold  in,  California,  in  1848,  from  which 
event  may  be  said  to  dale  the  physical   development  o!   the 
country,  which  is  now  the  marvel  of  the  world. 
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One  of  the  most  important  brandies  of  our  banking  busi-  . 
ness  was  the  purchase  and  sale  of  exchange  made  by  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  country.  At  that  time  the  only 
outlets  of  the  interior,  as  far  west  as. Indiana,  were  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi  Rivers.  New  Orleans  was  the  sole  port 
of  export.  We  purchased  largely  bills  drawn  against  ship- 
ments of  produce  to  this  port.  As  these  bills  were  about  to 
mature,  it  was  my  custom  to  go  to  New  Orleans  to  invest 
their  proceeds,  and  such  other  means  as  our  bank  could 
spare,  in  the  purchase  of  bills  drawn  in  New  Orleans  upon 
shipments  of  produce  from  thence  to  the  Eastern  States. 
The  proceeds  of  the  latter  bills,  at  their  maturity,  supplied 
us  amply  with  exchange  for  our'Western  merchants,  in  pay- 
ment of  their  purchases  of  merchandise.  In  this  way  we 
were  enabled  to  turn  our  capital  several  times  each  year, 
and  at  a  good  profit,  without  the  loss,  I  believe,  of  a  single 
dollar  in  any  transaction. 

I  continued  in  the  management  of  the  Madison  Branch 
Bank  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control  till  [849,  when 
the  subject  of  railroad  construction  again  began  to  excite 
general  attention  and  interest.  During  the  twelve  years 
tnat  had  elapsed  since  the  great  calamity  of  1837,  the  West 
had  increased  rapidly  in  population  and  wealth,  and  the 
necessity  for  improved  highways  was  felt  to  be  more  im- 
perative than  ever.  The  acquisition  of  California,  and  the 
discovery  of  immense  deposits  of  gold  within  it,  gave  to  the 
whole  nation  an  impulse  never  before  felt.  Numerous  rail- 
way enterprises  were  again  proposed  in  the  West,  and  I  felt 
that  the  time  had  at  last  come  when  they  could  be  safely 
undertaken  as  remunerative  investments  for  capital.  Re- 
siding at  Madison,  Indiana,  I  had  been  instrumental  in   the 
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resuscitation  of  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  orig- 
inally a  part  of  the  system  of  public  work  which  the  State 
had  attempted  to  construct,  and  had  learned  from  the  early 
success  of  that  road  what  might  be  expected  of  other  hues 
more  favorably  situated.  For  the  purpose,  therefore,  ot 
embarking  in  the  construction  of  railroads  on  a  wider  scale, 
I  went  to  New  York  in  the  latter  part  of  1848,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1849,  1  formed  a  copartnership  with 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Winslow,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  the 
negotiation  of  railway  securities,  although  we  contemplated, 
in  connection  therewith,  a  general  banking  business.  At 
that  time  there  were  in  operation  in  the  West  only  about 
600  miles  of  line.*  These  roads  were  chiefly  the  remains 
of  the  old  State  systems  which  had  been  sold  out  to  private 
companies,  and  were  almost  without  exception  badly  located 
and  imperfectly  built.  They.were  in  all  c^es  laid  with  the 
light,  flat  bar,  upon  longitudinal  sills,  and  were  utterly  in- 
capable of  sustaining  heavy  trains,  high  speed,  or  a  large 
traffic.  They  had,  consequently,  involved  in  heavy  loss  all 
who  had  been  engaged  in  their  construction.      1  lelt,  how- 


*  On  the  Inst  day  of  January,  1849,  the  following  lines  of  railroad  v.  ere  in 
operation  in  the  Slates  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  River : 


Ohio. — Little  Miami 

Mansfield  and  Sandusky 
Mad- River     .  .   . 

Indiana. — Madison  and  Indianapol 
MicukjaiN.— Michigan  Central. 
Michigan  Southern 
Erie  and  Kalamazoo 
Detroit  and  l'ontiac 
Illinois. — Sangamon  and  Morgan. 

Total 


Length  of  Lint. 

i>4  miles. 
.     50      •• 

.  186  " 

.  146 

.  70  " 

•  33  " 

.       2S         " 

•  53      " 

.  655  miles. 
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ever,  their  want  of  success  to  be  no  argument  against  lines 
properly  constructed   upon   good    routes.     I    undertook   to 
demonstrate  this  in  every  way  in  my  power,  particularly  in 
newspaper  articles  and  pamphlets,  of  which  I  published  great 
numbers  in  connection  with  the  negotiation  of  the  securities 
of  various  companies  which  we   undertook.     The  result  of 
our  efforts  soon  far  exceeded  our  expectations.     Although 
we  began  in  a  very  small  way,  every  step  we  took  gave   us 
increased  business  and  strength,  and  we  soon  had  all   the 
business  we  could  attend  to.      Commencing  with   the  bonds 
of  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis   Railroad,  which  were  the 
firs):  securities  of  the  kind  ever  brought  out  in  the  New  York 
market,  we  followed  -  them    with    the    bonds   of  the   Little 
Miami;    Columbus  and    Xenia  ;    Cleveland,   Columbus  and 
Cincinnati;  Cleveland,  Painesville  and  Ashtabula;  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  (now  a  part  of- the  Pittsbirfg,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago);    Michigan  Southern,  and  other  important  lines. 
We  not  unfrequently  negotiated  a  million  of  bonds  dady. 
The  aggregate  for  the  year  was  enormous.     We  were  with- 
out competitors  for  a  business  we  had  created,  and,  conse- 
quently, made   money  very  rapidly.     The  commissions  for 
the  negotiation   of  bonds   averaged   at   first   five   per   cent. 
With  their  negotiation  we  often  coupled  contracts  for  the 
purchase,  at  a  large  commission,  of  rails.     Our  business  soon 
became  so  great  that  it  was  a  question  witli  us,  not  so  much 
what  we  would  undertake,  as  what  we  would  reject.     We  not 
unfrequently  took,  on  our  own  account,  an  entire  issue  of 
bonds  of  important  lines. 


The  negotiation  of  the  securities  of  companies  was  fol- 
lowed by  arrangements  that  made  our  house  the  agent  for 
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the  payment  of  interest  accruing-  on  them,  as  well  as  transfer 
agents.  Such  arrangements  naturally  led  the  way  to  the 
banking  business  to  which  we  afterward  chiefly  confined 
ourselves.  The  extent  of  our  business  as  well  as  of  our  suc- 
cess exceeded  all  expectation.  During  the  period  of  six 
years,  from  1849  to  1854  inclusive,  in  which  we  were  actually 
engaged  in  the  negotiation  of  railway  securities,  10,724  miles 
of  line  were  constructed,  nearly  one-half  of  which  were  in 
the  Western  States.  With  all  the  more  important  lines  we 
were  in  one  way  or  another  connected.  At  one  period  we 
paid  the  interest  on  fifty  different  classes  of  securities.  These 
facts  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  our  business 
and  the  vigor  and  energy  with  which  it  was  conducted. 

The  uniform  success  of  the  enterprises  in  behalf  of  which 
we  acted  was  something  remarkable,  and  lias  since  been  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction.  I  feel  that  investors,  as  well  as 
the  country  at  large,  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  my 
labors.  The  interest  on  almost  all  the  securities  brought 
out  by  us  has  been  regularly  paid,  while,  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances, there  has  been  an  enormous  profit  upon  the  prices 
paid.  Our  house  was  the  first  to  bring  out  county  and  city 
securities  issued  for  the  construction  of  railroads.  1  hese 
securities  were  instrumental  in  the  construction  of  an  im- 
mense extent  of  line,  which,  but  for  them,  could  not  have 
been  built,  while  they  have  proved  a  most  excellent  invest- 
ment. In  no  instance,  I  believe,  have  the  counties  and 
cities,  the  bonds  of  which  we  negotiated,  made  default, 
either  in  principal  or  interest. 


Rapid  as  has  been  the  progress  of  railroads  since  we  first 
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engaged  in  their  construction,  that  of  their  commerce  is  a 
matter  of  still  greater  surprise  and  wonder.  Considered  in 
reference  to  its  magnitude,  they  have  created  the  present 
immense  wealth  of  the  nation.  Previous  to  their  construc- 
tion, the  products  of  the  interior,  only  a  short  distance 
removed  from  navigable  water-courses,  had  no  commercial 
value.  The  greatest  abundance  of  the  peculiar  products  of 
a  section  might  give  only  an  inconsiderable  amount  of  com- 
fort, and  no  wealth.  With  such  works,  the  whole  natural 
wealth  of  the  country  became  at  once  available  to  the  uses 
of  man.  When  we  consider  that  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  borne  upon  railroads,  dates  from  a  period  consid- 
erably subsequent  to  the  time  I  left  the  West  for  New  York 
to  embark  in  these  enterprises,  and  that  this  commerce  to- 
day measures,  in  bulk,  ioo.ooo.ooo  tons,  having  a  value  of 
§10,000,000,000,  and  that. the  earnings,  of  our  railroads 
equaled  $400,000,000  in  1868,  against  #40,000,000  in  1851, 
and  that  the  investment  in  them,  now  amounting  to 
$1,800,000,000,  has  increased  to  like  ratio,  the  vabtness 
and  rapidity  of  this  development  will  be  in  some  degree 
appreciated.  1  have  not  oidy  been  contemporaneous  with 
all  its  growth,  and,  to  some  extent,  instrumental  in  pro^ 
moting  it,  but  I  reach  far  beyond  its  first  inception.  In 
one  respect,  therefore,  my  life,  as  does,  in  fact,  that  of  every 
middle-aged  man,  covers  a  wider  experience  than  that  oi  all 
the  generations  of  men  from  earliest  history  to  the  present 
time. 

In  the  West,  twenty  years  ago,  precisely  the  same  means 
were  used  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property 
that  were  used  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  race.  So,  too, 
nearly  all  the  other  methods  of  domestic  economy  were  en- 
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tirely  similar  for  the  two  widely-separated  periods.  When 
a  child,  and  till  I  reached  manhood,  the  clothing  I  wore 
was  made  up  at  home,  and  by  members  of  the  family,  lhe 
present  generation,  consequently,  have,  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  economy  of  life,  what  might  be  termed  an  universal 
experience.  The  coming  one  will  have  only  that  which 
belongs  to  itself* 

At  the  close  of  1854  we  withdrew  from  the  negotiation 

*As  already  stated,  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  operation  in  the 
Western  Stales  in  1849,  the  year  1  removed  to  New  York,  was  655.  On 
the  first  day  of  January,  lS6y,  twenty  years  thereafter,  there  were  16,889 
miles  in  operation.  The  number  in  each  Slate,  at  the  dates  named,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  : 

Ohio     .         .         .         -         ■         -.                .242  3oi)S 

Michigan        .          .-         .          -                               -274  '>I09 

Indiana           .          .          .          -      •__.          -.         ■        &&    .  2>('00 

Illinois 53  3.-UO 

Wisconsin       ...-•■          '.235 

Minnesota      .          .          .          .          •          •          -      57- 

lowa !>5-3 

Kansas ('-|8 

Nebraska 92° 

Missouri          .       .".          -          ■          •          •         'j354 

Total  miles 655  16,889 

The  increased  railroad  mileage  in  these  Slates  in  twenty  years  was  16,234 
miles,  or  an  average  of  812  miles  annually.  The  capital  invested  in  litem 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  186c;,  at  the  rate  of  £40,000  per  mile,  equaled. 
?i'>75, 556,000,  llic  increase  in  the  twenty  years  being  fully  £665,000,000.  The 
aggregate  tonnage  of  lhe  roads  for  1S69  equaled  1,500  tons  lo  lhe  mile,  or 
an  aggregate  of  25,333,000  tons,  of  which  the  increase  exceeded  25,000,000 
tons.  The  value  of  this  lonnage,  al  $150  per  ton,  equaled  £3,750,000,000, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  a  creation  of  the  period  named.  These 
illustrations  .will  show  how  rapid  has  been  lhe  growth  of  the  West  foi  lhe 
past  twenty  years.  When  1  compare  its  present  condition  with  what  it  was 
forty  years  ago,  I  am  at  a  loss  for  language  lo  express  adequately  the  change. 
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of  railway  securities,  and  confined  ourselves  chiefly  to 
banking,  for  which  our  previous  success  had  opened  a 
wide  field.  We,  however,  continued  to  be  the  financial 
and  transfer  agents  of  a  large  number  of  railway  compa- 
nies whose  securities  we  had  negotiated. 

In  1857  the  health  of  Mr.  Winslow  began  to  fail.  In- 
consequence of  this  he  retired  from  our  firm  in  1859.  lie 
died  on  the  14th  of  February,  1 86 1,  lie  was  a  man  of 
rare  force  and  energy  of  character,  and,  by  •  thoroughly 
comprehending  the  value  of  railways,  admirably  adapted 
to  the  business  in  which  we  embarked.  lie  had,  above 
all  men  I  ever  knew,  the  faculty  of  inspiring  others  with 
the  zeal  and  confidence  which  he  himself  felt.  Whatever 
he  undertook  was  certain  to  be  accomplished.  When  we 
consider  the  results  that  railroads  secure — that  every  mile 
of  line  built  adds  immediately  fourfold 'Its  cost  to  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  the  property  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
traffic  which  it  creates  and  which  passes  over  it  exceeds 
annually  six  times  such  cost,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
services  rendered  to  society  by  a  man  whose  energy  and  in- 
fluence was  instrumental  in  the  construction  of  an  immense 
extent  of  line.  lie  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  that 
inaugurated  and  sustained  the  great  movement  that  led  to 
the  construction  of  the  vast  system  of  works  that  are  now 
spread,  like  a  net-work,  over  the  whole  country,  and  which 
now  embraces  nearly  5.0,000  miles  of  line.  lie  never 
ceased  from  his  labors  till  compelled  to  do  so  by  his  de- 
clining health.  All  my  relations  with  him  were  of  a  most 
harmonious  character,  and  it  gives  <ne  great  pleasure  to  pay 
this  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Although  our  firm  did  not  after  1854  negotiate  railway 
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securities  to  any  considerable  extent,  we  continued  to 
cherish  a  lively  interest  in  those  enterprises  in  behalf  of 
which  we  had  acted,  and  frequently  rendered  them  pecu- 
niary assistance  in  emergencies  in  which  they  not  unlre- 
quently  found  themselves  placed.  The  great  movement 
which  commenced  in  1848  culminated  in  1857,  in  a  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  and  in  an  excess- 
ive prostration  of  business  throughout  the  country.  No 
interest  suffered  so  severely  as  the  railroads.  Nearly  all 
of  them  had  been  constructed  upon  borrowed  capital,  and 
most  of  the  companies  owed  large  floating  debts.  All 
wanted  large  additional  means,  either  to  complete  their 
works  or  to  discharge  pressing  liabilities.  Even  so  late 
as  1858  the  earnings  of  roads  were  not  one-quarter  their 
present  amount.  These  earnings,  owing  to  the  embarrass- 
ments into  which  every  kind- -of  industry  find  business  had 
fallen,  decreased  largely  for  several  years,  and  in  many  cases 
proved  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  even  the  calls  for  in- 
terest. Many  of  our  most  valuable  enterprises  were  forced 
into  bankruptcy,  and  had  to  be  reorganized  by  new  adjust- 
ments of  interests,  and,  in  must  cases,  by  large  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  stock  and  bondholders.  A  period  of  great 
general  depression  and  discouragement  followed  one  of 
previous  confidence  and  hope.  In  this  crisis  it  devolved 
naturally  upon  parties  who  had  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
viding the  means  for  the  construction  of  roads  to  raise 
them  from  their  depressed  condition,  and  place  them,  ii 
possible,  in  a  position  in  which  they  could  be  success- 
fully worked  and  realize  the  expectations  formed  of  them. 
Among  the  companies  that  yielded  to  the  financial  storm 
was  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago — a  company 
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with  which  I  had  been  early  identified,  whose  securities  we 
had  negotiated,  and  for  whose  good  name  and  success  I 
was  most  solicitous.  To  its  restoration  I  consequently 
devoted  no  small  portion  of  my  time,  till  all  its  embarrass- 
ments were  happily  surmounted,  and  the  road  placed  in  a 
position  of  perfect  independence,  in  which  it  proved  itself 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  enterprises  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States.  Perhaps  I  cannot  better  show  the  diffi- 
culties into  which  this  work,  in  common  with  many  others, 
had  fallen,  and  of  its  subsequent  recovery,, than  by  copying 
the  following  article  in  reference  thereto  from  the  New 
York  Times  newspaper,  under  date  of  July  21,  1869. 

"In  1859  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad", 
in  common  with  most  other  lines,  was  overwhelmed  in  the 
financial  revulsion  which  had-swept  with  -resistless  force  over 
the  whole  country.  The  road  had  been  just  opened  to  Chi- 
cago. The  line  was  originally  undertaken  by  three  companies, 
none  of  which  possessed  means  at  all  adequate  to  the  construc- 
tion of  their  several  links.  The  road  when  opened  was  hardly 
more  than  half  completed.  Its  earnings,  not  equaling  one- 
quarter  their  present  amount,  were  wholly  insufficient  to  meet 
current  expenses  and  the  interest  on  its  funded  debt.  Default, 
by  necessary  consequence,  was  made  on  all  classes  of  its  se- 
curities.- Bankruptcy  stared  the  concern  full  in  the  face,  threat- 
ening the  loss  of  nearly  the  whole  amount  invested. 

"In  this  crisis  a  meeting  of  its  creditors,  chiefly  first  mort- 
gage bondholders,  was  called  at  the  office  of  Winslow,  Lanier 
&  Co.,  to  consider  what  was  to  he  done.  This  class  of  cred- 
itors, of  course,  had  the  precedence.  If  they  insisted  upon  the 
letter  of  the  law,  they  would  inevitably  cut  off  all  subsequent 
parties  in   interest,   who   represented    an    amount   ot   capital    in- 
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vested  in  the  road  twice  greater.  After  much  deliberation,  it 
was  decided  to  raise  a  committee  to.be  invested  with  full  power, 
and,  if  possible,  save  the  interests  of  all.  This  committee  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  who  was  appointed  by  the  cred- 
itors its  chairman ;  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Mr.  Louis  H.  Meyer, 
Mr.  [.  Edg'ar  Thomson,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Hanna,  of  Fort  Wayne.  To  give  some  idea  of 
the  chaos  existing  in  the  affairs  of  the  company,  we  may  state 
that  there  were  outstanding,  at  the  time,  nine  different  classes 
of  bonds,  secured  in  one  way  or  another,  upon  the  different 
portions  of  the  road  ;  two  classes  secured  by  real  estate  belong- 
ing to  the  Company,  and  several  issued  in  the  funding  of 
coupons.  Upon  all  these,  interest  for  several  years,  amount- 
ing to  many  millions  of  dollars,  was  overdue.  The  principal 
sums  of  several  of  the  first  mortgages  were  speedily  to  mature. 
The  Company  also  owed  more  than  £2,000,000  of  floating  debt, 
portions  of  it  in  the  form  of  judgments  recofored  in  the  State 
courts.  The  road  was  in  extremely  bad  condition,  and  required 
the  •expenditure  of  a  large  sum  to  enable  it  to  conduct  its  busi- 
ness with  any  degree  of  economy  or  dispatch. 

"  Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  Committee  com- 
menced work.  The  value  of  the  securities  of  the  Company  was 
merely  nominal.  Its  stock  would  not  sell  for  five  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Each  class  of  creditors  was  striving  to  gain  some  ad- 
vantage at  the  expense  of  the  others.  The  fir^t  step  ot  the 
Committee,  consequently,  was  to  put  the  property  beyond  the 
reach  of  individuals  and  in  the  custody  of  the  courts.  An 
order  for  this  purpose  was  obtained  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio,  on  the  17th  of 
January,  i860,  and  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Ogden  was  appointed  receiver. 

"The  Committee  set  out  with  the  determination  of  preserv- 
ing, if  possible,  the  rights  of  all  the  parties  in  interest — not 
alone  those  of  the  first  mortgage  bondholders.      It  was  hoped 
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that  when  the  property  was  put  beyond  the  reach  of  individual 
creditors,  an  arrangement  might  be  effected  and  the  rights  of 
the  various  parties  preserved  in  the  relations  they  had  previously 
maintained.  But  such  an  adjustment  required  the  assent  of 
each  creditor  and  stockholder.  This,  in  the  multiplicity  and 
conflict  of  interests,  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain.  The 
next,  and  only  remaining  course,  was  to  sell  the  road  and 
property  of  the  Company  by  an  order  of  Court  in  behalf  of 
the  first  mortgagees.  Such  sale  would  vest  absolutely  the  title 
to  the  road  in  the  hands  of  the  purchasers,  who  would  thus  be 
in  position  to  make  such  disposition  of  it  as  in  their  view  equity 
and  justice  might  demand.  It  would  also  enable  them  to  apply 
the  net  earnings  to  the  construction  of  a  good  road,  without 
■which  the  investment  itself  would  be  of  no  value. 

"  With  this  purpose,  a  full  plan  of  reorganization,  such  as  was 
finally  adopted,  was  prepared  and  published,  and  brought,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  attention  o£-every-  party  iff  A  merest.  Decrees 
for  sale  had  to  be  obtained  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States 
for  four  different  States.  The  time  required  for  this  purpose 
was-occupied  by  the  Committee  in  incessant  efforts  in  removing 
one  impediment  after  another  thrown  in  their  way  by  impor- 
tunate and  dissatisfied  creditors,  who  were  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  the  concern,  provided  they  could  get  their  pay.  All 
difficulties  were  at  last  overcome,  and  on  the  24th  of  October, 
1 86 1,  the  road  and  property  was  sold  at  auction,  and  purchased 
by  Mr.  Lanier,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  associates,  for  the 
sum  of  $2,000,000.  The  Courts,  we  are  happy  to  say,  facil- 
itated legal  proceedings  as  far  as  this  could  be  properly  done. 
They  had  full  confidence  in  the  Committee,  and  sympathized 
with  the  unfortunate  creditors  of  the  concern,  and  not,  as  at 
the  present  day  in  our  State,  with  bands  of  conspirators  against 
the  public  welfare,  who  seek  the  control  of  great  lines  with  no 
other  purpose   but    to   plunder   them.      Eight   years  ago,   meas- 
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ured  by  what  has  since  transpired,  was  a  golden  age  of  judicial 

purity. 

"By  the  sale  of  the  road  a  most   important  step  was  gained. 
The    title    to   it   vested,    absolutely,    in   the    purchasers.      They 
could  convey  it  to  whom,  at  what  price  and  upon  what  terms 
they    pleased.       What    followed    was    more   a   matter  of   detail, 
though'  involving   great    patience  and   labor.      For  the  creation 
of  a   new   Company,    according    to    the    original    plan   of   reor- 
ganization,   legislation    had    to    be    obtained    in    the    States    ot 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.      Such  legislation  was 
at    last   secured,   a    new    company  .formed,    to    which   was   con- 
veyed   the    railroad    and    everything    appertaining    thereto,    the 
Committee    receiving    therefor,    fust,    second,   and    third    mort- 
gage  bonds,   in   amounts    sufficient    to   meet    the   sums   due   the 
different    classes  of   creditors   in    the   old    Company;    and    also 
certificates   of   Stock    corresponding    in    amount    to    that    out- 
standing in  the  old.      First    mortgage,  bonds  *o  the  amount  of 
$5,200,000,  were    issued    to    the    first   mortgage   bondholders  of 
the  old   Company,   and   of   the   several   links  of  which   its  road 
was    composed,    and    for    accrued     interest.       The    bondholders 
were  also   required   to   fund,    for   two   years,  the   interest   accru- 
ing on  the  new  bonds,  so  as   to   allow,   for  such  a  period,    the 
application   of   the    net    earnings  to  construction.     The   second 
mortgage  bondholders  received,  in  the  same   manner,  and  sub- 
ject to  similar  conditions,  second  mortgage  bond.-,  to  the  amount 
of  $5,250,000.      The  unsecured  creditors  were  paid  off  in  third 
mortgage    bonds    to    the    amount  of   $2,000,000.       The    share- 
holders received   new  certificates  in  exchange  for  the  old.      by 
such   means   each   class  of  creditors,  without    the   abatement  ot 
a  dollar,  were  fully  and  completely  reinstated  in  the  new  Com- 
pany in  the  order  they  stood  in  the  old.     The  proper  transfers 
and  exchanges  were   made,  and  on   the   1st  day  ot    May,    1862, 
two    years    and    six   months    after   the   road    was    placed    in    the 
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hands  of  a  receiver,  and  six  months  after  the  sale,  the  trust, 
so  long  held  and  faithfully  executed,  was  brought  to  a  virtual 
close,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every  party  in  interest  in 
the  road. 

"  During  the  period  of  reorganization  the  road  was  operated, 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Committee,  by  George  W. 
Cass,  its  former  and  subsequent  President.  His  well  known 
abilities'  as  a  railroad  manager  were  never  more  conspicuously 
displayed,  than  in  this  service.  He  had  every  difficulty  to 
contend  with — an  impoverished  and  half-completed  road,  with 
clamorous  creditors  at  every  turn.  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  not  unfrequently  called  upon  to  advance,  from  his 
private  funds,  considerable  sums  in  aid  of  the  operations  of 
the  road.  Such  advances  were,  of  course,  repaid,  but  only  with 
simple  interest.  Tlie  good  name  and  financial  strength  of  Mr. 
Lanier,  joined  to  his  well-known  prudence  and  caution,  tended 
to  inspire  great  confidence  iVr-  the  -action  oT'the  Committee  in 
which  he  justly  exerted  great  influence.  Mr.  Thomson's  posi- 
tion as  chief  of  a  great  and  successful  enterprise,  enabled  him 
to  render  very  great  aid  to  the  Committee  in  the  operations  o( 
the  road.  Indeed,  it  was  through  his  instrumentality  that  the 
old  company  was  enabled  to  push  its  line  through  to  Chicago. 
Mr.  Tilden  was  the  chief  legal  adviser  of  the  Committee  and 
Company  throughout.  He  had  charge  of  the  proceedings,  not 
only  for  the  winding-up  of  the  old,  but  for  the  formation  ol 
the  new  Company,  and  for  the  recent  transfer  of  the  road  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Company,  and  drew  up  all  the  documents  and 
guarantees  relating  to  the  same.  The  proper  discharge  of  his 
duties  involved  the  fate  and  security  of  the  whole  investment. 
Not  a  suggestion  has  been  ever  raised  that  they  were  not  ably 
and  faithfully  performed.  The  directors  of  the  Company,  pond- 
ing its  reorganization,  rendered  valuable  assistance.  Many  ol 
them  resided    upon    the   line   of  the  road,  and  were  enabled   to 
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exert  a  salutary  influence,  not  only  among  the  creditors  of  the 
Company,  but  in  securing  the  legislation  required.  But  it  is, 
perhaps,  invidious  to  particularize  when  all  worked  faithfully 
and  well.  Not  a  dolbr  was  ever  paid  to  secure  the  legislation 
required  for  the  formation  of  the  new  Company;  not  a  dollar  to 
buy  off  importunate  or  unreasonable  creditors.  The  Committee 
never  had  a  secret  which  they  turned  to  account  at  the  expense 
of  the  stock  and  bondholders.  Their  plans  were  prepared  and 
published  in  the  outset,  and  scrupulously  adhered  to. 

"  Soon  after  the  new  Company  commenced  operations  it  was 
seen  the  enterprise  had  passed  its  darkest  days.  For  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1862,  the  net  earnings  of  the  road  equaled 
nearly  #2,000,000,  all  of  which  were  applied  to  construction. 
The  Committee  was  enabled  to  add  largely  to  its  available  means 
by  the  sale  of  property  purchased  with  the  road,  but  not  needed 
in  its  future  operations,  and  which,  in  fact,  they  were  not,  by 
the  terms  of  the  trust,  to  account  for  to  tlji^  new  Company. 
The  sums  realized  from  these  sources,  and  paid  over  to  the  Com- 
pany, equaled  about  $600,000,  of  which  some  $400,000  was 
saved  by  a  compromise  which  the  Committee  were  enabled  to 
make  with  European  holders  of  bonds  secured  by  real  estate. 
All  the  advantages  gained  by  such  settlements  were  given  to  the 
new  Company. 

"  In  1863  the  net  earnings  equaled  nearly  £3,000,000.  These 
sums  enabled  the  Company  to  place  its  road  in  first-rate  condi- 
tion ;  and  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1864,  it  commenced  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of 
Government  tax,  in  quarterly  payments  of  2}4  per  cent.  each. 
These  were  continued  regularly  to  the  1st  day  of  July,  1869, 
when  the  road  was  leased  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany for  999  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  12  per  cent,  on  its 
share  capital. 

"  In  this  lease  the  Pennsylvania  Company  assumes  every  obb- 
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gation  or  charge   for  which,  the   Fort   Wayne  Company  are,   or 
may  be,   liable.      It  pays  the  sum    of   $19,000  annually  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  organization  of  the  former.      It  keeps  up  the 
annual  contributions  to  the  sinking  fund.     These  contributions 
will    in  twenty-six  years,  wholly  pay  off  the  bonded  debt  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  Company,  leaving  the  stockholders  the  sole  owners 
of    the   road;    and,    in  conclusion,   it  agrees   to   pay  an   annual 
rental  of  $1,380,000,  a  sum  which  equals  12  percent,  annually 
upon  the  stock,  free  of  Government  tax,  or  of  any  other  charge. 
The  terms  of  the  lease  also  allow  the  Fort  Wayne  Company  to 
increase  its  share  capital  seventy-one  and  three-sevenths  per  cent., 
and  to  issue  certificates  for  the  whole  capital,  upon  which,  for 
the  entire  period  of  the  lease,  seven  per  cent,  a  year,  in  quar- 
terly payments  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent.,  free  of  Gov- 
ernment tax,  is  to  be  paid.      All.  these  payments,  as  well  as  the 
accruing  interest,  are  to  be  made  directly  to  the  agency  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  Company,  in  New  York.     When,  we  consider  that 
the  net  earnings  of  the  road  largely  exceed  the  rental  paid,  and 
that  this  rental  is  guaranteed  by  the  most  powerful  and  successful 
railroad  corporation  on   this  Continent,  and  that  the  lease  will 
inure  even  more  to  its  advantage  than   to  that  of  the  lessors,  in 
placing  a  common  line  under  a  common  head  and  management, 
certainly  it   is  not  within  the  power  of  man  to   make  a  better 
security,  or  one    in    which    trust   funds    can    be    more  securely 

placed. 

"  We  have  thus  put  on  record  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
resuscitation  and  success  of  a  great  enterprise,  as  an  example  of 
what  has  been  and  may  be  accomplished  by  upright,  able,  and 
public-spirited  men.  In  no  country  do  railways  bear  a  relation 
to  the  internal  economy  of  a  people  so  intimate  as  in  ours.  No 
investments,  consequently,  catrbe  so  productive  as  those  made 
in  good  and  well-managed  lines.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  railroads  of  the  Northern  States  equal  fully 
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3o  per  cent,  annually  of  .their  actual  cost.  One-third- of  this,  at 
least,  should  be  net,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  placing  an  illustra- 
tion before  our  readers,  where  the  best  possible  net  result  has 
not  only  been  secured,  but  secured  as  it  should  be,  to  those  who 
are  and  have  been  the  owners  of  the  property." 

I  have  given  this  statement  as  an  example  of  what  patient 
labor  and  watchfulness  may  accomplish  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances.    We  not  only  saved  a  vast    property,  at  one 
time,  to  all  appearances,  wholly  wrecked,  but  made  it  one 
of  the  most  productive  railroads  in  the  country,  and  finally 
leased  it  in  perpetuity  to  one  of  the  richest  and  most  pros- 
perous corporations  in  the  United  States-the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company— at  an  annual  rental  of  12  per  centum 
per  annum,  after  making  full  provision  for  the  principal  and 
interest  of  its  debts.      An  immense  investment  was  not  only 
saved,  but  rendered   productive  almost  beyond   precedent; 
and  with  it,  great  numbers  of  persons  whose  means  were 
invested   in   the   road   saved    from    poverty  and    want.     In 
their  comfort  and  happiness  I  am  well  repaid  for  the  toil 
and  anxiety  which  I  underwent  on  account  of  this  work. 

In  i860,  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States,  an  event  which  I  earnestly  desired,  was 
followed  by  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm,  which  soon 
burst  upon  the  country  with  resistless  violence.  I  was  too 
old  to  take  the  field,  but  1  gave  whatever  aid  and  encour- 
agement I  could  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  I  was  called  upon  to  assume  more 
responsible  duties,  on  account  of  the  relations  winch  I  had 
sustained  for  the  State  of  Indiana.  That  State  voted  for 
Mr.   Lincoln,  and  at  the   same   time   elected    State   officers 
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in  political  sympathy  with  him.  The  lion.  Henry  S.  Lane, 
who  had  been  elected  Governor  of  the  State,  was  chosen  by 
the  Legislature,  upon  its  assembling,  as  Senator  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  By  this  event,  the  Hon.  O.  P. 
Morton,  Lieutenant-Governor,  became  the  Chief  Magistrate. 
The  war  found  the  State  almost  wholly  without  means  for 
arming,  equipping  or  sending  into  the  field  the  quota  of 
troops  required  of  it.  It  had  no  money  in  its  treasury,  and 
in  the  general  distrust  which  prevailed,  and  in  the  universal 
scramble  for  money,  for  all  the  loyal  States,  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Government,  were  in  the  market  for  it,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  sell  its  bonds,  or  to  provide  in  season,  from 
its  own  resources,  the  means  required.  In  this  dilemma 
Governor  Morton  applied  to  me  for  a  loan  of  money  to  arm 
and  equip  the  quota  of  troops  required  of  his  State.  I 
complied  with  his  request,  and  continuet]^  such  advances 
as  they  were  required,  till  the  whole  amount  reached 
$400,000.  With  this  sum  he  was  enabled  to  arm  and 
equip  his  quota  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  de- 
spatch it  to  the  field  more  promptly  than  that  of  any  other 
Western  State.  ,  Indiana  at  all  times  was  nearly  equally 
divided  upon  the  subject  of  the  war.  Whatever,  conse- 
quently, tended  to  inspire  the  confidence  and  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  Union  party  within  it  greatly  strengthened 
the  hand  of  the  Executive,  and  had  a  most  important 
and  favorable  influence  upon  the  great  contest. 

In  1862,  owing  to  the  reverses  that  had  befallen  the 
Union  arms,  the  elections  in  many  of  the  States  went 
adversely  to  the  National  cause.  In  Indiana  a  majority 
o!  the  members  returned  to  the  Legislature  for  that  year 
were    bitterly  opposed    to    the    war,   and    to    all    measures 
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necessary  for  its  vigorous  prosecution.     They  were   deter- 
mined,  if   possible,  to    take    the    State   out   of   the    Union 
ranks,  and    place  it  in    direct    antagonism   to   the  Govern- 
ment   at    Washington.       The     success    of    their    disloyal 
schemes    might    have    proved    fatal    to    the    great    cause. 
None    understood    this    better    than    themselves.     Indiana 
was  not  only  one  of  the   leading  States  of  the   West,  but 
in    many  respects   it   occupied  a  pos.tion   of   first-rate    im- 
portance.    It  was    centrally  situated,  and   extending    from 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  Ohio,  it  would,  in  disloyal    hands, 
have  been  in  a  position  to  cut  off  all  communication  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  East.      Its  southern  border  rested 
upon  territory  where   the   great   mass  of  the   people  were 
strongly  infected  with  the  spirit  of  rebellion.     This  State, 
consequently,   became    emphatically    the    battle-ground    of 
the  contest   in   the    North.     If  its    influent   had   been   ar- 
rayed against  the  Union,  the  infection  might  have  spread 
to    other    States,  as   there   were   in    all    abundant    material 
eager    to    take    advantage    of    any   event    that    might    em- 
barrass or  defeat  the  action  of  the  Government.     A  united 
front  on  the  part  of  all  the  Northern  States  was  absolutely 
essential  to  success.     Such  a  front,  happily,  was  preserved 
throughout  the  whole  war. 


The  plan  adopted  by  the  disloyal  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Indiana  was. to  divest  the  Governor  of  all  power 
over  the  militia,  and  to  vest  the  control  of  the  same  in  a 
committee  of  their  own  creatures.  They  refused  to  pass 
the  necessary  appropriation  bills  till  their  schemes  should 
become  a  law.  To  defeat  their  plans  the  only  course  left 
to  the  loyal  members  was  to  retire  from  the   Legislature, 
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which  they  did.  That  body,  consequently,  was  left  without 
a  quorum.  Their  retirement  put  an  end  to  the  iniquitous 
projects,  but  it  left  the  Governor  without  the  means  of 
preserving  the  credit  of  the  State.  It  was  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  that  without  a  special  act  he 
could  not  pay  the  interest  accruing  on  the  State  debt, 
although  it  had  been  previously  supposed  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  had  provided  for  such  a  payment 
without  any  special  law. 

In  this  emergency  Governor    Morton,  most    anxious  to 
preserve  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  State,  applied  to  me 
to   advance  the  sums   necessary  for  the    purpose.     Unless 
this  could   be  done  he  felt  that  he  could   not  justify,  be- 
fore  his   own   State  and   the  country,   the    position  which 
his    friends    in    the    Legislature;  had    t*ken    through    Ins 
counsel    and    advice.     The    application    was   made    at    the 
darkest    period    of   the  whole  war.     I  could    have    no    se- 
curity whatever,  and  could  rely  for  reimbursement  only  on 
the  good  faith  of  a  Legislature  to  be  chosen  at  a  future  and 
distant  day.  and  upon  the  chances  of  its  being  made  up  of 
more  upright  and  patriotic  members  than  those  composing 
the  one  then  in  existence.     If  the  great  contest  should  turn 
out   disastrously  to   the   cause   of  the  Union   and  ol    free- 
dom, I  could   never  expect  to  be  repaid  a  dollar.     I   felt, 
however,  that   on   no    account    must   the    debt  of  a   great 
State  be  discredited,  nor  the  position  of  its  Chief  Magis- 
trate, the   ablest   and   most  efficient  of  all  the   loyal   Gov- 
ernors, and  who  of  all   contributed    most  to  our  success, 
be  compromised   or  weakened.      No  alternative  was   left  to 
me  but  to  advance  the  sums  required.     I  would  not  allow 
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myself  to  be   responsible  for  the  consequences  of  a  refusal 
of  his  request.      If  the  credit  of  the  State  in  such  a  critical 
period   should  be  destroyed,  that  of  the  other  States,  and 
even    the    Federal   Government,  might   be   so   impaired   as 
to  render  it   impossible    for   them  to  sustain    the   immense 
burdens    of    the    war.      Another    influence    of    very    great 
weight  with  me  was   an   ambition   to   maintain    the   credit 
of  a  State  with  which   1   had   so  long    been    identified,  to 
which   I  Was  indebted  for  my  start  in   life,  and  for  whose 
credit  in   former  times  I   had   earnestly  labored.     The   last, 
perhaps,  was   the   ruling  motive.      I   accordingly  addressed 
a  note  to  the  agent  of  the  State  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest,    offering    to    pay   that    falling    due   July    1,     1863, 
and    requesting    him    to    supply    me    with    a    list    of   the 
holders  of  the  State  stocks.     He  peremptorily  refused  to 
furnish    such    list,  being    himself  one   of  *he    conspirators 
in  destroying  the  State  credit.     A  list  had  to  be  procured 
from  other  sources  of  information.     As  soon  as  this  was 
obtained,    I    commenced    the    payment    of   interest,    which 
was    thereafter    promptly  paid    by  me  on    the   days   it  fell 
due.     These    payments    were    continued    two    years.     1  he 
whole    amount    advanced    by    me    on    this    account    was 
$640,000.     In    the    meantime    the    State    was    practically 
without  a  Legislature.     The   disloyal    members  were   con- 
stantly  in    the    expectation    that    the   Governor   would    be 
compelled    to    call    them    together,  as    the    only   means   of 
enabling    him    to    carry    on    the    government.     The    Gov- 
ernor well    knew   that   if   they  were   called    together,  they 
would  take   from   him   the  power  to  control  the   militia  of 
the  State,  and    he   determined   to  hold    out,   which   he  did, 
till  a  new  Legislature  should  be  chosen. 
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The  following  extracts  taken  from  the  message  of  Gov- 
ernor Morton,  made  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana, 
January  6,  1865,  give  a  brief  and  succinct  history  of  the 
efforts  made  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  to  em- 
barrass its  action  in  the  war,  and  of  the  aid  rendered  by 
our  house  in  defeating  them. 

-Shortly   after  the   Legislature   adjourned,  the  question  was 
sprung  as  to  the  existence  of  legal  appropriations  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  upon  the  public  debt,  and  the  opinion  of 
the   Attorney-General    was   published,    denying   their    existence 
and  any  power  to  withdraw  the  money  from  the  Treasury  to  pay 
the  interest,  which  opinion  was  indorsed  and  acted  upon  by  Mr 
Ristine,  the  Auditor  of  State.     Believing  that  the  question  had 
its  origin   in   political   considerations,  and  that   there  was  little 
room  to  doubt  as  to  the  legal  right  and  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to 
remit  the  money  to  New  York-to  pay  the  interest,  I  at  once  took 
issue  with   these   gentlemen.     The  State  had  failed  to  pay  the 
interest  upon  her  bonds  from  1841  to   1847,  during  which  tune 
she  acquired  a  reputation  lor  repudiation  and  bankruptcy,  from 
which  she  only  recovered  after  many  years  of  faithful  discharge 
of    her   obligations.      The   dark   cloud    which    had    thus    been 
placed  upon  her  financial  character  had  seriously  retarded   her 
growth    in   wealth   and    population,   deterring   emigration  from 
other   States.      In   1846,  she   effected  a  compromise  with  most 
of  her  creditors,  by  the  .transfer  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal 
for  one-half  of  her  debt,   and   issuing  new  stock  for  the -other 
half,  upon    which    she    solemnly    pledged    herself    to   pay    the 
interest  semi-annually. 

-This  pledge,  and  the  legislation  had  in  pursuance  of  the 
compromise,  was  treated  by  Governor  Whiteomb  and  the  van- 
ous  officers  of  State,  as  a  valid  appropriation  of  the  money 
necessary  to  pay  the  interest  under  the  old  Constitution,  which 
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upon  this  subject  is  like  the  present.     In   1850,  the  framers  of 
the  new    Constitution,    by   the    twentieth    section   of   the  tenth 
article,  solemnly  ratified  this  contract  with  the  bondholders,  by 
appropriating  all  the  revenue  of  the  State,  derived  from  taxation 
for  general  State  purposes,  after  defraying  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  State  government,  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  the 
liquidation  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt.      It  was  clearly 
the  purpose  of  the  new  Constitution  to  place  the  credit  of  the 
State  beyond  the  contingency  of  dishonor  by  acts  of  omission 
or  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the   Legislature.      Under  the  new 
Constitution,    further    legislation    to    pay   the    interest   was    not 
deemed  necessary,  and   this  construction  was  acted  upon  by  all 
administrations  down  to   1863;  although,  perhaps,  in  one  case, 
a  formal  appropriation  was  made  without  any  definite  purpose. 
An  action  for  a  mandamus  against  the  Auditor  was  commenced 
by  Mr.  W.  H.   Talbott,   President  of  the  Sinking  Fund   Board, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  having- the  question'settled,  which  was 
carried  through  the    Circuit  and  Supreme  Courts,  and  resulted 
in  a  decision,  by  the  latter,  against  the  existence  of  an  appro- 
priation.    Without  intending  any  disrespect  to  the  eminent  tri- 
bunal by  which   this  case  was  decided,  I  must   be   permitted   to 
observe   that  the  history  of  its  origin,  progress,  and   conclusion 
was  such  as  to  deprive   it  of  any  moral  influence,  and   that  the 
principles  upon  which   the  decision  was  made  have  been  since 
openly   disregarded   by   the  Auditor  and   Treasurer  of  State  in 
the  payment  of  large  sums  of  money  to  the  Public  Printer.     But 
leaving  out  of  view  wholly  who  was  right  or  wrong  upon   the 
legal  question,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  first   importance  that  the 
obligations  of  the  State  should   be  promptly  met,  and  her  credit 
rescued  from  the  disaster  of  a  new  dishonor.     It  had  received  a 
shock  in  the  discovery  and  exposure  of  the  Stover  forgery  of  our 
State  stocks  amounting  to  nearly  three  millions  ol  dollars,  from 
the  evil  consequences  of  which  it  was  relieved  only  by  a  deter- 
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mined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  authorities:  to  bring  the 
criminals  to  justice.     No  argument  was  required  to  prove  that, 
should  it  again  become  impaired  by  serious  failure  upon  the  part 
of  the  State  to  meet  her  engagements,  it  could   not  be  restored 
during  this  generation,  and  the  progress  of  the  State  in  wealth 
and  population  would   receive  a  serious  check.     Determined,  ,f 
possible,  to  avert  the  threatened  calamity,  I  went  to  New  York 
and  laid  the  whole  matter  before  the  house  of  Messrs.  Window, 
Lanier  &  Co.,  with  the  request   that  they  should    advance  the 
amount   necessary  to  pay  the    interest"    until   such    time  as  the 
Treasury  might  be  unlocked,  and  the  money  obtained  therefrom. 
My  request  was  generously  met,  and,  after  full  consideration,  ac- 
ceded to,  provided  a  correct  list  of  the  stockholders  could  be 
obtained.      It    is   proper  to  state   that,  in    making  this  arrange- 
ment, no  stipulation  was  asked  for  or  given,  in  regard  to  the 
compensation  they  should  receive  for  the  use  of  their  money, 
and   the    risk   and    trouble   they, should    incur;    but   the  whole 
matter  was  referred  to  the  future  action  and  good  faith  of  the 
State      They  at  once  notified  John  C.  Walker,  Agent  of  State, 
of  their  readiness  to  pay  the  interest,  and  asked  him  to  furnish, 
from  his  books,  a  list  of  the  stockholders,  for  the  making  out  of 
which  they  offered  to  pay.     This  he  peremptorily  refused,  and 
denied  access  to  his  books,  from  which  they  desired  to  copy  the 
list.     They  then  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  pay  the  . merest 
in   the  usual   way  upon    his  own   books,   agreeing   to   honor   his 
checks  issued  therefor,  at  the  same  time  exonerating  him  from 
all   personal  liability  for   any  moneys  so  paid.     This  offer  was 
likewise  refused.     The  correspondence  between  Winslow,  Lamer 
&  Co.  and  Walker  upon   tins  subject,  is  herewith  submitted  lor 
your  consideration. 

-As  Messrs.  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.  would  not  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  paying  in  the  absence  of  a  correct  list,  owing  to 
the  existence  of  a  large  amount  of  spurious  stock,  winch  other- 
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wise  they- had  no  means  of  detecting,  the  interest  which  fell  due 
on  the  fust  day  of  July,  1863,  went  unpaid.      Determined  not  to 
be  defeated,  if  possible,  in  the  effort  to  preserve  the  credit  of  the 
State,  I  attempted  to  secure  from  other  sources  a  correct  list  of 
the  stockholders,  and   in  tins  attempt  succeeded,  in   November. 
In  the  meantime  the  necessity  for  action  had  become  more  man- 
ifest and    imperative  than   before.      While   the  American  stock- 
holders had  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  but 
few  stocks  were  changing  hands  or  being  offered  in  the  market, 
the   case  was  quite  different   with  our  stockholders   in  Europe. 
In  Europe,  American   politics  are  always  badly  understood,  and 
the  principal  fact,  which  they  clearly  comprehended,  was,  that 
they  did  not  receive  their  interest.     They  associated  this  failure 
with  that  of  1841,  and  began  to  say  that  there  was  some  strange 
fatality  attending  Indiana  securities,  and  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  sending  them  back  to  America  and  getting  clear  of  them 
at  once  and  forever.    Such  a  measure  would  hav^^given  the  State 
a  bad    name  abroad,  seriously  affectiug  emigration   to  her  bor- 
der,, and  would   have  been   followed  by  great  depreciation  and 
loss  of  credit  throughout  the  United  States. 

<<  Having  presented  the  list  to  Messrs.  Winslow,  Lanier  & 
Co.,  they  promptly  renewed  their  offer,  and  gave  public  notice 
that  they  would  pay  the  back  interest  which  fell  due  in  July, 
and  afterward  gave  further  notice  that  they  would  pay  the  in- 
terest accruing  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1864,  the  1st  day  of 
July,  1864,  and  the  1st  day  of  January,  1865;  and  up-to  the 
31st  of  November  last,  as  I  am  advised,  had  paid  out  four 
hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
dollars  and  eight  cents. 

"  How  much  they  have  paid  since  the  1st  of  January,  1865,  I 
am  not  advised,  but  presume  it  will  make  the  aggregate  as  much 
as  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  The  noble 
and  generous  conduct  of  this  house  should  and  will  be  appreci- 
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ated  by  the  people  of  Indiana  ;  and  Mr.  Lanier,  in  his  clear 
comprehension  and  able  management  of  the  affair,  has  displayed 
not  only  financial  ability,  but  a  broad  statesmanship  not  often, 
exhibited  in  financial  affairs. 

"I  trust  that  the  generous  confidence  which  he  has  reposed  in 
the  good  faith  of  the  people  of  Indiana  will  not  be  disappointed, 
and  that  the  Legislature  will  hasten  to  reimburse  him  for  the 
money  he  has  expended,  and  indemnify  him  for  the  use  of  it, 
and  for  the  trouble  he  has  incurred. 

"In  conclusion,  upon  this  subject,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
say,  that  the  credit  of  the  State  has  been  fully  preserved  ;  and 
that  her  stocks  now  command  a  higher  price,  relatively,  in  the 
market,  when  compared  with  the  stocks  of  other  States,  bearing 
like  interest,  than  at  any  former  period  in  her  history." 

In  1864  the  Presidential  election  again  took  place.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  a  candidate  for  re-election  to'the  presidency  of 
the  United  States,  as  was  Mr.  Morton  for  the  governorship 
of  Indiana.  This  State  was  one  of  the  first  to  vote  in  the 
fall  elections  of  that  year.  Its  action,  in  view  of  the  events 
that  had  occurred  in  it,  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  the 
key-note  of  the  campaign,  if  not  conclusive  of  the  great 
contest  that  was  speedily  to  follow.  In  that  State  the 
canvass  necessarily  turned  upon  the  extraordinary  condi- 
tion o(  things  that  had  existed  in  it  for  two  years;  upon 
the  policy  of  the  Union  party  in  breaking  up  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  the  refusal  of  the  Governor  to  re-assemble  it,  and 
upon  the  responsibility  he  assumed  of  paying  the  interest 
on  the  State  debt  without  provision  of  law.  One  oi  the 
ablest  men  in  the  State  was  nominated  as  his  opponent. 
The  two  canvassed  the  State,  Governor  Morton  in  vindica- 
tion, and  his  competitor  in  condemnation,  of  the  policy  and 
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course  that  had  been  pursued.  It  was  a  contest  in  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  took  a  very  deep  interest,  not  only  from  its 
significance  in  reference  to  his  own  election,  but  from  the 
interest  he  took  in  that  of  Mr.  Morton,  who,  of  all  the 
civilians  in  the  United  States,  probably  rendered  the  most 
efficient  and  valuable  service  in  putting  down  the  great 
rebellion. 

In  the  canvass,  before  the  people,  Mr.  Morton  acquitted 
himself  with  transcendent  ability.  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  reading 
a  report  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Morton,  by  which  it  was 
opened,  said,  "  That  settles  the  Presidential  election."  The 
result  fully  justified  his  expectation.  Mr.  Morton  every* 
.  where  carried  the  people  with  him,  and  upon  no  issues 
more  heartily  than  in  their  approval  of  the  policy  of  the 
Union  party,  which,  to  avert  a  greater  evil,  had  left  the 
State  without  a  Legislature  fof---two  years,  rtird  of  the  steps 
by  which  its  faith  and  good  name  had  been  maintained. 
Me  was  elected  by  more  than  20,000  majority,  in  the  most 
heated  canvass  ever  known  in  the  State.  The  result  there 
turned  public  sentiment  everywhere  in  favor  of  the  Admin- 
istration ;  and  in  the  following  month,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of 
the  North. 


At  the  State  election  for  1864  a  majority  of  the  Union 
members  were  returned  to  the  Legislature,  by  whom  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  repayment  of  the  sums  I  had  ad- 
vanced, with  no  other  compensation  than  interest  on  the 
amount,  which  was  all  I  desired  or  would  have  received. 
I  had,  however,  the  most  gratifying  proofs  ot  the  esteem 
which  my  action  had  secured  for  me  throughout  the  State. 
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Every  loyal  man  felt  that  I  had  averted  a  disgrace  in  which 
he  must  have  shared.  The  effect  upon  the  politics  of  the 
State  was  decisive.  It  has  ever  since  been  a  steady  sup- 
porter of  the  Union  cause.  .  At  the  next  vacancy  occurring 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Morton  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  place,  which  he  now  holds  in  a  manner  both 
honorable  to  himself  and  the  State. 

I  omitted  to  mention,  in  its  proper  order,  my  connection 
with  the  adjustment  of  the  debt  of  the  State  of  Indiana  in 
1847.     As    already    remarked,   that    State    had    previously 
embarked  in  elaborate  systems  of  public  works,  the  means 
for. the  prosecution  of  which  were  wholly  raised  by  sales 
of   bonds.      In    the    embarrassments    which    followed,    the 
State    made    default  in   the   payment   of    interest  on   these 
bonds  and  remained  in  default  till  the  amount  due  reached 
the  sum  of  about  $i2,ooo;ooo,.of   which    sum    $4,000,000 
were  for  interest.     At  the  session  of  the   Legislature  of  the 
State  for    1846-7,  an  act   was  passed  for  an  adjustment  of 
the  debt,  commonly  called  the  "  Butler  Act,"  authorizing 
an  issue  to  the  holders  of  the  old  bonds,  of  a  five  per  cent, 
inscribed  State  Stock,  to  an  amount  equaling  one-half  that 
of  said  bonds ;.  and  a  transfer,  to  Trustees,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bondholders,  of   the   Wabash  and   Erie  Canal,  with 
the   lands  belonging   to   the   same,  upon   the    condition  of 
the    surrender  of  the  old  bonds— the  payment  of  the  other 
half  of  these  bonds  being  chargeable   upon  the  canal   and 
its  revenues. 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  that  some  person  should 
visit  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  financial 
condition  of  the  State,  to  secure  the  assent  of  such  bond- 
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holders  as  had  not  acceded  to  the  proposition  made  them, 
and  to  make  the  exchanges   of  securities.      I  was  appointed 
to    this    mission,   and    proceeded    to    Europe    early    in    the 
summer  of   1847.     The    new   securities  to   be    issued,  viz. : 
the   certificates   of   State    stock,  and   of   ownership    in    the 
canal,  were   placed  in   my  hands  fully  executed,  with  the 
exception  of  dates,  amounts,  and  names  of  parties  to  whom 
they  were  to  be  issued.  •  These   I  was  authorized  to  insert 
on    making    the    exchanges.      I    was    accredited    to    Sir    J. 
.Horsley  Palmer,  then  Governor  of  the   Bank  of  England— 
a  staunch   friend  of  the   United   States,  and  whose  place  of 
business  in  London  I  made  my  headquarters;  to  Baron   N. 
M.  Rothschild,  of  London  ;  to  Baron  James  Rothschild,  of 
Paris;  to  the  house  of  Mope  &  Company,  of  Amsterdam— 
these  parties,  or   the   houses    with    which    they    were   con- 
nected, holding  or  controlling  Jarge  amounts  of  the  bonds. 
Immediately   upon   my  arrival   in   London,  I   prepared   and 
published   a   statement   embodying    the   plan  of  settlement 
proposed,  and  urging,  with  what  arguments  I  could  adduce, 
its  acceptance.      My  duties  brought  me  into  intimate  con- 
tact with    the  gentlemen    named,  and    also  with    Mr.   La- 
bouchcre,  then  manager  of  the  house  of   Hope  &  Co.,  of 
Amsterdam.      I    had    occasion,    in     the    execution    of    my 
mission,  to   visit,  several   times,  the  cities  named,  and  also 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  where   some  of  the  State  bonds  were 
held.      The  result  was,  th.it  I  was  enabled  to  get  up  nearly 
all  the  outstanding  bonds,  and  was  in  this  way  instrumental 
in  placing   the   credit  of  the   State   on   the   firm  basis  upon 
which    it    has   ever   since    rested.     The   State   immediately 
entered    upon    a    career   of    prosperity,    which    has    never 
flagged  to  the  present  moment.     A  virtual  repudiation  had 
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destroyed  its  public  spirit,  and  had  been  a  bar  to  capital 
and  immigration  coming  into  it.  ,  Since  the  funding  of  the 
debt,  no  State  in  the  Union  has  made  more  rapid  progress 
than  Indiana.  It  has  constructed  3,000  miles  of  railroad. 
These  works  now  penetrate  every  portion  of  its  territory. 
Its  debt  has  been  almost  wholly  paid  to  the  holder.-.,  by 
taxation,  or  from  the  proceeds  of  the  school  fund  arising 
from  the  profits  accruing  from  the  interest  of  the  State  in 
the  State  Bank.  The  benefits  resulting  from  the  adjustment 
of  this  debt  have  been  almost  incalculable. 


I  was  not  only  successful  in  my  mission,  but  I  had  a 
most  agreeable  visit— my  first  to  Europe.  I  was  most 
kindly  received  by  all  the  parties  to  whom  I  was  accredited, 
and  by  others.  Mr.  Labouchere's  ancestors,  like  my  own, 
were  Huguenots,  and  were,  driven  out  pi  France  about 
the  same  time  that  mine  were,  and  for  a  similar  cause — 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Mis  an- 
cestors fled  to  Holland;  mine  to  America.  A  kindred 
ancestry,  as  it  were,  and  a  kindred  experience  brought  us 
into  close  sympathy.  Sir  Horslcy  Palmer  also  treated  me 
with  gratifying  attention,  and  invited  me  to  his  princely 
country  seat  at  Fulham,  on  the  Thames,  a  few  miles  from 
London.  The  acquaintances  I  then  made  were  ot  immense 
service  to  me  in  the  business  in  which  I  subsequently  en- 
gaged, and  have  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  subse- 
quent visits  to  England  and -to  the  Continent. 

On  my  return  home  I  delivered  up  the  bonds  I  had 
taken  up,  together  with  the  unused  certificates  of  Stale  and 
Canal  Stock.      My  accounts  were  settled  most  satisfactorily, 
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and  I  received  the  thanks  of  the  State  authorities  for  the 
manner  in  which  1  had  executed  the  trust  confided  to  me. 

In    1865,  as  I  was  about  to  visit  Europe,  I   received  com- 
munications, copies  of    winch   I    give  elsewhere,   from   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and   the  Secretary  of   State  of 
the  United   States,  requesting   me  to  act,  in  its  behalf,  in 
explaining  to  capitalists  abroad  the  character  of  our  public 
debt  and  the  means  and  disposition  of  our  people  for  its 
payment.    This  mission  I  undertook  with  earnestness,  being 
fully  persuaded  that  no  better  securities  could  be  made  than 
these  of  the  United  States.     This  conviction  I  sought,  with 
whatever  power  I  possessed,  to  impress  upon  others.     At 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,   I   was    formally  invited  to  address 
a  public  meeting  of  Bankers  and  Capitalists  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  my  mission.     It  was  largely  attended,  and  I  had  an 
opportunity  not  only  to  submit  some  detailed  remarks,  but 
for  a  free  and    full  conference  with  gentlemen  composing 
the   meeting,  nearly  all   of   whom   could   speak   my   native 
tongue.      My    remarks    were    published    in    German    and. 
English,  and    freely    distributed,  through    the    Consulates, 
throughout  the   Continent    and    England.      I    believe    they 
were   instrumental    of    much    good   as   they  embodied   the 
arguments  in  favor  of  our  securities  in  a  concise  form,  and 
in   one   that  had   not  been   previously   presented,  and   one 
that  could  be  used  by  others,  particularly  my  own  country- 
men, equally  with  myself.     Of  these  I  annex  a  copy  : 
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'■Remarks  of  Mr.  J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  made  at  a  Meeting  of 
Bankers  and  Capitalists,  at  Frankiort-on-tiie-Main,  on 
the  14TH  day  of  September,  1865. 

"The  national  debt  of  the  United  States,  on  the  first  of  August 
of  the  present  year,  was,  in  round  numbers,  $2,720,000,000,  to 

wit  : 

Debt  bearing  interest  payable  in  gold       .         .  $  1,1 08, 000,000 

..   ■          "              '•        in  currency          .  1,055,000,000 

no  interest          ....  559,000,000 

"It  is  estimated,  upon  the  most  competent  authority,  that  the 
national  debt,  after  all  the  expenses  of  the  war  are  finally  liqui- 
dated, will  not  exceed  $3,000,000,000. 

"The  revenues  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1865,  were  $318,251,589.10,  of  which  $82,000,000 
were  in  gold,  from  Customs. 

"The  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiwie  30,  i860,  were 
estimated  at  $396,000,000,  of  which  $80,000,000  will  be  in  gold 
from  Customs,  $300,000,000  from  internal  taxes,  and  $16,000,000 
from  lands  and  miscellaneous  sources. 

"The  interest  on  the  entire  national  debt  of  $3,000,000,000 
is  estimated  at  $165,000,000,  leaving  $231,000,000  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Government  and  other  purposes. 

"These  estimates  were  made  in  June  last,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fiscal  year.  Since  that  time  the  receipts  from 
customs  have  increased  so  rapidly,  that  instead  of  $80,000,000, 
as  estimated,  the  revenue  from  this  source,  in  gold,  may  reach 
$130,000,000. 

"This  increase  is  largely  owing  to  the  trade  which  has  been 
opened  up  at  the  South  since  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 
Although  the  war  destroyed  for  a  time  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustry of  tliis  section,  and  deprived  the  people  of  the  ability  to 
maintain    their  railroads   and    to    navigate   their  rivers,  and   left 
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them  little  but  the  cotton  which  had  been  accumulated,  this  is 
found  to  be  sufficient  to  furnish  a  very  large  amount  oi  mean, 
with  whuh  to  supply  their  wants,  and  lay,  anew,  the  foundations 
of  then-  prosperity.  The  receipts  of  cotton  from  the  South,  at 
New  York,  equal  20,000  bales  weekly,  and  have  been  followed 
by  corresponding  exports  to  that  section  of  supplies,  and  what- 
ever   is   necessary    to    the    restoration    and    development  ol    its 

resources. 

-The  national  debt  of  England  at  the  end  of  the  war  with 
France,  in  x8i6,  amounted  to  *4l ,05,000,000.  It  has  since 
been  reduced  only  $250,000,000.  It  equaled  $218.20  to  each 
individual,  and  4°,V  P«  cent,  of  the  aggregate  value  ot  the 
whole  property  of  the  Kingdom.  Since  the  battle  oi  Waterloo 
her  wealth  has  grown  at  a  slow  but  steadily  increasing  rate- 
from  20  per  cent,  in  the  first,  to  41  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten 
years,  thereby  reducing  the  burden  of  the  debt  from  40ft  l*r 
cent    on  the  national  wealth,  to  12  per  cent--, 

-The  census  0^1860  showed  the  wealth  of  the  loyal  States  to 
•be    £10,716,000,000,   and   a  yearly   product    $2,870,000,000   ,11 
value,  or  26><  per  cent,  of  their  aggregate  capital. 

-The  wealth  of  the  loyal  States  increased,  in  the  ten  years 
between  ,850  and  i860,  at  the  rate  of  126  per  cent.,  or  8>*  per 
cent  per  annum.  Assuming  these  amounts  and  rates  as  a  basis, 
we  have  for  June,  1865,  a  wea'l.h  of  ^6, 1 12,000,000,  and  an  an- 
nual product  of  *4,3*8,ooo,ooo,  without  making  any  estimates 

on  exports.  , 

(«In  l833  the  national  wealth  of  England  was  estimated  at 
*i7, 200,000,000.  For  the  United  States  the  figures  given  are 
by  no  means  estimates,  but  are  results  accurately  obtained 
thr0Ugh  the  Census  bureau.  These  results  enable  us  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  the  national  wealth  at  the  close  of  future  periods, 
to  w  i  t : 
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In  1870  the  national  wealth  will  equal         .....     $24,218,000,000 

In  1SS0  "  "  "  48,436,000,000 

In  1S81  "  "  "  ....       51,516,000,000 

"  In  the  last-named  year,  consequently,  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  of  £3,000,000,000,  will  equal  only  3/^  per  cent. 
of  the  national  wealth. 

••  This  estimate  of  the  reduced  percentage  of  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt  in  ratio  to  the  national  wealth,  is  made  upon 
the  rate  of  increase  of  national  wealth  prior  to. the  rebellion. 

"  On  this  calculation,  what  will  be  the  increase  for  the  next 
sixteen  years?  Let  us  look  a  little  more  carefully  into  this 
question.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  increase  of  wealth  in 
nine  of  the  Northwestern  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  was  not  less  than  411^  per  cent.— the  aggregate  increase 
being  from  £452,500,000  to  £1,862,000,000.  Four  new  Ter- 
ritories, which  did  not  appear  in  the  census  of  1850,  had 
a  valuation  in  i860  of  £98,000,000.  Those  since  organized 
— Dacotah,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Arizona  and  Idaho— are  not 
embraced  in  this  estimate.  These  last-named  States  and  Terri- 
tories are  as  rich  in  precious  metals  of  all  kinds  as  was  Cali- 
fornia. 

"As  another  important  source  of  wealth  and  revenue,  the 
United  States  still  holds  950,000,000  of  acres  of  unsold  lands 
which,  now  that  the  war  is  closed,  will  soon  come  into  market, 
and  which  should  bring  £1,000,000,000  into  the  public  Treasury. 
"  But  what  is  of  vastly  greater  importance- is  the  rapidly  in- 
creased value  of  these  lands,  consequent  upon  their  occupation 
and  settlement.  The  taxable  value  of  property  in  the  North- 
western States,  as  has  been  shown,  increased  at  the  rate  of  4IIJ4 
percent,  from  1850  to  i860.  In  1S80  this  value  will  be  thirty 
times  greater  than  it  was  in  i860,  and  form  the  basis  ol  a  revenue 
infinitely  greater  than  what  could  be  derived  from  the  sale  of 
their    lands;   so    that    if   every   dollar    derived    from    this   source 
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should  be  bestowed  upon  the  new  States  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  aid  of  internal  improvements  and  for  educational  pur- 
poses' their  taxable  wealth  and  the  revenue  derived  from  them 
would  soon  exceed  many  times  the  sums  so  bestowed,  h  is  not 
only  in  what  we  now  possess,  but  what  we  are  capable  of  accom- 
plishing, that  our  strength  lies. 

"Our  minerals  are  another  vast  source  of   yet   undeveloped 
wealth.      At   least    1,000,000   square    miles   of  our   territory   arc- 
surpassingly  rich   in   gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  quicksilver,  coal, 
gypsum,  salt,  etc.,   etc.      From  their  recent   discovery  our  gold 
and  silver  deposits,  except  in   California,  have  hardly  begun  to 
be  worked.     Were  they   worked -even    to   the   extent    that   they 
are  in    that   State,  they  would   produce,  it   is  estimated,  at   least 
5200,000,000  annually,  while  the   other  minerals  named    would 
yield   at  least  one-half  this  sum,  were  proper  means  of  transpor- 
tation   and    communication     provided.       Such    results    are    not 
probabilities  of   a   far   distant   future  ;    their  accomplishment    is 
sufficiently  near  to  be  an  all-important  element  in  enabling  the 
country   to   bear  the    burdens    imposed   upon   it.      They   are,    in 
fact,   the  necessary  and   inevitable  consequence  of  the  progress 
of  a  people  who  already  number  34,000,000  souls— who  double 
their    population    every    twenty-three    and    a    half    years— who 
possess  every  implement   and   contrivance   that   science  and   art 
have  contributed   in  aid  of  labor— who  are   urged   forward  by  a 
resistless   spirit  of   enterprise,  confident  of  their  future,  and   of 
their   ability  to    surmount  all   obstacles   that   may  oppose   their 
way.      Such  a  people   may  be  safely  entrusted  with   the  greatest' 
responsibilities,  and  are  equal   to  any  emergency  in  winch  they 

may  be  placed. 

-  But  upon  the  future  growth  of  these  undeveloped  Territories 
we  by  no  means  place  our  confidence  of  the  ability  of  our  people- 
to  bear  the  burdens  imposed  upon  .hem.  The  aggregate  increase 
of  the  wealth  of  the  older  States  has  been  vastly  greater,  though 
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the  ratio  of  the  increase  may  not  have  been  so  great.  That  of 
Ohio  has  increased  within  ten  years  at  the  rate  of  126  per  cent., 
although  the  State  was  founded  77  years  ago;  that  of  the  States 
of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  though  founded  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  increased  in  a  like  rate;  that  of  Pennsylvania  in- 
creased, within  the  same  period,  at  the  rate  of  96  per  cent.,  upon 
the  already  large  aggregate  of  £722,000,000. 

"  For  the  last  four  years  the  Northern  States  supplied  all  the 
means  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  for  defraying  the  expenditures 
of  Government.     We  are  fast  being  relieved  of  the  former,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  States  recently  in  rebellion  are  now  contribut- 
ing their  portion  to  our  already  diminished  burdens.     These  are 
soon  to  be  reduced  more  than  one  half,  while  our  increased  means 
from  an   united  country  must  exceed  by  at  least  one-third   what 
they  have  been.     By  the  census  of  1 860  the  wealth  of  the  Southern 
States  ecpialecl  53,467,000,000.      In  the  period  of  live  years,  from 
1855  to  i860,  they  doubled   the  value  of  thej.r,  products.     They 
will  in  a  very  short  time  be  restored  to  a  condition  of  prosperity 
far  exceeding  anything  in   their  former  experience.     The  great 
drawbacks  to  the  proper- development  of  their  resources  have  been 
removed.     They  possess  all  the  blessings  and  advantages— which 
cannot  be  over-estimated— of  a  temperate  zone  and  ol  a  semi- 
tropical  climate.      What,  they  have  lacked  have  been  population, 
skilled  labor,  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and   the  manifold   industries 
of  free   institutions;   all   these  essentials  to  prosperity  have  been 
secured  to  them  by  the  war. 

"A  short  period,  therefore,  only  is  required  for  the  realization  of 
the  promise  which  our  natural  wealth  and  resources  afford.  Taking 
the  past  as  a  basis  of  calculation  for  the  future,  the  United  State-,, 
in  1880,  will  have  a  population  of  60,000,000,  ami  a  national 
wealth  of  $60,000,000,000.  It  will  then  not  only  be  able  to  meet 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  but  will  be  able  to  discharge  it  with 
entire  ease— and,  true  to  our  historic  policy,  will  undoubtedly  do 
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so.  The  national  wealth  of  Great  Britain,  in  1816,  was  only  half 
as  great  as  is  that  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  yet  its 
debt  has  already  been  reduced  from  40  to  12  percent' of  its  wealth. 
That  of  the  United  States  in  1880,  will  be  only .5  per  cent,  oi  us 
wealth,  should  the  amount  of  the  debt,  in  the  meantime,  remain 
unreduced. 

"Should  revenues  additional  to  these  already  provided  I 
quired,  they  may  be  easily  raised  by  taxes  levied  upon  cotton  ; 
tobacco  and  other  articles  of  the  re-established  Union,  of  \vh"u:h 
we  monopolize  the  production  of  the  world.  It  is  estimated  that 
our  revenue  may  be  increased  from  these  sources  from  $60,000,000 
to  $100,000,000,  without  any  diminution  in  the  consumption  ol 
the  articles  taxed,  and  without  injury  to  our  commerce  or  to  any 
domestic  interest. 

"The  manner  in  which  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  are 
held  should  add  greatly  to  the  confidence  of  foreigners  in  them. 
Of  the  whole  amount  outstanding,  not  more^than  $300,000,000, 
or  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  are  held  abroad.  All  classes  at  home, 
poor  as  well  as  rich,  have  invested  their  savings  in  them.  Very 
large  amounts  are  held  in  sums  not  exceeding  $50.  Preference  is 
universally  given  to  them  over  all  other  kinds  of  investment.  No 
national  loan  was  ever  so  universally  distributed.  Each  <  itizen 
fell  himself  a  party  to  the  contest,  and  contributed  to  it  an  ordmg 
to  his  ability.  All,  consequently,  are  directly  interested  in  main- 
taining inviolate  the  public  faith. 

"  It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  Northern  Stales  have  been 
exhausted  in  consequence  of  the  war.  There  is  most  convinc  ing 
proof  to  the  contrary  in  the  ease  and  readiness  with  which  they 
have  supplied  the  Government  with  money,  and  whatever  was 
necessary  for  its  prosecution,  and  have  absorbed  the  vast  debt 
that  has  been  created.  The  Government  has  neither  direct!)  nor 
indirectly  borrowed  a  doilai  in  Europe.  The  bonds  that  have 
found  their  way  there  have  gone  in  the  regular  course  of  trade. 
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«  The  vast  demand  created  by  the  war  for  munitions,  materials, 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds  gave  to  the  agriculture  of  the  West  and 
the  manufactures  of  the  North  a  wonderful   impulse,  wh.chstill 
continues.     The  resources  of  those  sections  remain  not  only  un- 
impaired, but  have   been  greatly  augmented.      Great  as  are  their 
burdens,  the  people   feel  themselves  perfectly  able  to  bear  then,, 
and  that  they  have  an  ample  equivalent   for  them  of  a  nature   lar 
transcending  mere  material  advantages.     They  have  lor  the  first 
time  established  their  nationality  upon  an  immutable  basts.      1  hey 
have  removed  the  great  source  of  discord  and  alienation-slavery 
-and  they  are  infinitely  stronger  and    more   united   than   ever 
before     Under  the  able  and  judicious  administration  of  our  affairs, 
the  nation  has  started  anew  on  a  career  of  growth  and  prosperity 
unexampled  in  its  own  history,  or  in  that  of  any  other  people. 

-The  nation  has  pledged  its  honor  for  the  fulfilling  oi  all  its 
obligations.  Success  has  given  a  full  equivalent  for  then  .Its 
wonderful  experience  has  served.to  give  confidence  in  and  ability 
for  the  future,  and  no  one  who  considers  our  means,  our  present 
.  position,  or  the  guarantees  of  the  past,  can  doubt  the  payment  of 
our  national  debt." 

On  my  return  home  I  received  not  only  the  thanks  of  the 
Government  for  the  services  1  had  rendered,  but  gratifying 
evidences  of  appreciation  of  them  from  private  individuals. 
1  annex  the  following  Associated  Press  Report  ol  my  inter- 
view  with  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on 
presenting  my  report : 

"WASuiNttTON,- Friday,  Nov.  3.  lS,J5- 

-Mr    J    F   D    Lanier,  the  well-known  banker  of  New  York, 

who  recently  returned  from   Europe,  whither  he  went  some  tune 

a*o  on  a  confidential  mission  to,  the  Government  in  coi.no,  lion 

with  the  national  finances,   yesterday  had  an  interview  w.th  the 
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President  and   the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  whom   he  sub- 
mitted a  report  of  the  results  of  Ids  mission.      Mr.  Lanier  every- 
where found  the  best  of  feeling  prevailing,  in  financial  circles,  With 
relation  to  the  United  Stales,  particularly  on  the  Continent,  and 
great  confidence  in   our  public  securities.      At  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main   he  addressed,   at   length,    a   large   meeting  of   capitalists, 
embracing  representatives   from    nearly  every   leading   house   in 
Germany.      The  complete  and   utter  overthrow  of  the  rebellion 
was  a  matter  of  equal  surprise  and  congratulation,  and  the  demon- 
stration made  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  North  was  a  subject 
of  unusual  admiration.      J3ul  the  war  being  ended,  the  expecta- 
tion  was  confidently  expressed   by  the  European   holders  of  our 
securities,  that  we  would  immediately  commence  a  return  toward 
specie  payments,  however  gradual  the  progress  in  such  direction 
might  be.      Such  a  step,  it  was  represented,  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  confidence  in  our  securities  and  in  the 
policy  oFthe  Government.      The  ability  of^he  country  to  bear 
all  the  burdens  of  the  war  was  not  questioned',  especially  with  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  work  of  Reconstruction,  which  bids  fair  to 
restore  political  and  social  amity  to  every  portion  of  the  country. 
With  a  wise  and  correct   policy,  there  will   be  no  limit   to   the 
demand  for  our  securities,  not    only  on   the   Continent,   but   in 
England,  where  our  military  successes  were  fast  opening  the  eyes 
of  their  people   as  to   the  value  of  our  bonds,      but  the   feeling 
against  any  further  increase,  ami  in  favor  of  a  steady  contraction 
of  the  currency,  was  universally  expressed  as  the  sole  condition 
on  which  our  credit  abroad  could  be  maintained.    It  is  understood 
that  the  views  of  Mr.  Lanier  were  heartily  responded  to,  both  by 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

I  also  annex  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  lion.  Samuel 
Hooper,  M.  C. : 
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"'1 

'«  IIogsK   OK    RlU'RKSKNTATIVES,         > 

"  Washington  City,   Dec.  24,  1865.  ) 
"My  Dear  Sir — 1  have  to  lluink  you  for  your  kindness  in  send- 
ing  »ie  a  printed  copy  of  your  remarks  recently  made  at  a  meeting 
of  European  capitalists  at   Frankfort-oii-llie-Main,  which  1  have 
read  with  much  interest  and  with   most  hearty  approval  of  them. 
'•I   consider   you  entitled   to  the   thanks  of  all   loyal   men   for 
them;    and    I    congratulate   you    on    the    results   which    so   soon 
after  added  confirmations  to  your  statements. 
'•With  great  respect,  I  am, 

"  Your  ob'd't  servant, 
"J.   F.   D.  Lanier,  Esq.  (Signed)     "  S.   Hooper." 

Since  the  date  of  the  above  remarks,  I  have  had,  111 
common  with  every  American  citizen,  the  gratification  of 
witnessing  an  uninterrupted  improvement  of  our  national 
credit.  All  that  I,  or  others,  could  do  was  to  present  the 
evidence  upon  which  this  appreciation  has  been  based,  and 
show  what  we  were  and  what  the  future  must  do  lor  us.  But 
even  my  anticipations  have  been  far  exceeded  by  the  result. 

In  this  connection  I  also  copy  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  newspaper,  of  January  19,  1866: 

"OUK    KINANUAL    POSITION  -  ABROAD. 

''The  effects  of  our  great'struggle  are  beginning  to  be  felt  in 
Europe  at  the  moment  we  are  emerging  from  them  here.  '1  he- 
wave  set  ill  motion  is  moving  round  the  world,  uniform  ill  its 
course  and  resistless  in  its  power.  We  have  demonstrated  that 
the  nationality  of  a  Republic,  based  solely  upon  the  conviction 
of  its  value,  is  far  more  (irmly  grounded  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  than  institutions  based  upon  tradition,  and  fortified  by 
pride  of   ancestry  and  the  recollection  of   great  deeds;  or  by 
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that  mliformity  of  life  and  character  which  ages  alone  can  pro- 
duce -  Foreigners,  for  the  fust  time,  realize  that  we  are  a  nal.cn, 
With  an  ideal  palpable  to  the  meanest  citizen-that  chaos  has  no 
place  in  our  system,  and  that  we  have  the  will  and  the  power  to 
reduce  to  obedience  every  refractory  element ;  and  that  the 
strongest  of  all  governments  is  that  in  which  each  citizen  has  an 
equal  share,  and  is  an  equal  partaker  in   the  advantages  wind.  >t 

secures. 

«  The  first  sentiment  developed  toward  us  is  that  oi  respect. 
Close  upon  that  follows  confidence  in  our  material  and   financial 
condition.     We  have  provoked  a  spirit  of  inquiry  winch  cannot 
be  set  at  rest.     We  no  longer  lack  friends  to  sympathize  with  us, 
but  hosts  are  coming  forward  to  share  our  burdens  and  our  pros- 
perity      Our  securities  are  eagerly  sought  for  investment,   par- 
ticularly on  the  Continent,  at  the  same  time  that  a  new  impulse 
is  given  to  emigration  to  our  shores.     The  interest  felt   in   us   in 
Germany  cannot  be  better  described  than  by-giving  an  extract 
bom  a  letter  received  from  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  a  large 
number,  of  capitalists  was  recently  addressed  by  our  citizen,  Mr. 
Lanier,   whose  remarks  have   been   circulated,   by  our  Consuls, 
throughout  Europe.     It  says  : 

-Cold  or  paper  dollar  is  the  question  which  agitates  the  Ger- 
man press  and  financiers.      The  more  they  discuss  your  financial 
prospects,    the    more    they    invest    in    your   securu.es.     On    all 
'Changes,' the  transactions   in   tlienf  are   enormous.     Since  the 
receipt  of  .the  President's  Message  and   the  report  of    the  Sec- 
retary  of   the    Treasury,    the    United    States  securities   rule    the 
market  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  loan.      The  Wurtemberg 
official    paper   has   brought  out  a  long  article   warning  the  ex- 
cessive investment  in  your  bonds;   over  .00,000,000  of  guilders 
having  been   invested   in  them,  to  the  detriment  of  other  inter- 
ests     But  to  the  disappointment  of  the  Covernnie.it,  you.  bond, 
next  day  rose  two  per  cent.,  the  Liberal  press  taking  the  ground 
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that  the  people  could  do  nothing  better  than  invest  in  American 
securities,  as  the  safest  loan  offered  in  an  age.  These  bonds  are 
the  most  powerful  and  influential  emissaries  you  could  have  sent 
over  to  the  Old  Continent  to  convert  the  masses  to  republican 
principles.  They  never  before  heard  so  much  talk  about  Amer- 
ica; your  means  and  resources,  your  future  and  your  prospects, 
are  discussed  everywhere,  and  in  such  favorable  terms  that  emi- 
gration is  the  leading  topic  among  the  sturdy  masses;  and  the 
next  year  will  bring  you,  for  every  Sr,ooo  of  your  bonds  taken 
in  Germany,  at  least  one  of  her  industrious  sons.' 

"A  similar  feeling  is  rapidly  developing  itself  towards  us  in 
England,  as  shown  by  the  operations  of  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change. Our  securities  are  constantly  forcing  their  way  there, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  the  public 
press  to  decry  their  value,  and  to  point  out  the  danger  to  that 
country  from  a  large  investment  in  them. 

"  Such  a  result  is  not  only  most  gratifying  to  our  national 
pride,  but  is  the  proper  reward  of  our  efforts  and  successes, 
.and  proper  homage  to  our  national  character.  It  is  due  very 
largely  to  a  public-spirited  gentleman  who  has  visited  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  before  the  people,  there,  the  ground  and 
method  of  our  strength  and  prosperity,  and  who  supplied  the 
data  by  which  foreigners  themselves  could  arrive  at  satisfactory 
conclusions  in  reference  to  l hem.  His  success  was  complete. 
The  sentiment  everywhere  felt  toward.-,  us  is  all  we  could  wish. 
It  has  increased  enormously,  not  only  our  political  influence 
and  power,  but  it  goes  far  to  solve  any  financial  embarrassments 
that  might  threaten.  The  way  being  prepared,  should  it  be- 
thought advisable,  we  could  have,  any  day,  a  draft  upon  Europe 
honored  for  almost  any  amount.  The  object  of  the  bill  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  is  to  place  su<  h 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  should  Us 
exercise   ever  be  deemed  to   be  expedient.      It  is   not  probable, 
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however,  that  any  such  necessity  will  occur.  Our  own  people 
are  abundantly  able  to  absorb  all  our  securit.es,  while  the 
amounts  going  abroad,  daily,  will  fully  equal  all  we  should  w,h 
to  see  placed  in  foreign  hands,  Our  military  successes,  together 
with  the  material  strength  we  have  displayed,  have  settled  our 
financial  difficulties;  and  though  these  have  in  times  past  been 
very  great,  every  day  lessens  the  burdens  they  impose." 

In  1868,  being  again  about  to  leave  fof  Europe,  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Treasury  Department  the  following  com- 
munication :  (|  Treasurv  dki-artment,  i 

"  April  20,  1S68.      j 
-Dear    SiR-Understanding    that    you    are    about    visiting 
Europe,    I   take   the    liberty  of    requesting    that    you  will,  as  a 
friend  of  the  Department  and  as  a  representative  ot   it  without 
compensation,  avail    yourself  of    such   opportunities   as  may  be 
presented  to  you  to  ascertain  what  is  the  sentient  of  capitalists 
in  regard  to  United  States  securities;  -what  would  be  the  pros- 
pect of  negotiating  a  five  per  cent,  loan-princpal  and  interest, 
by  express  provision  of  law,  payable   in  com  ;    and   whether  or 
not-such  bonds  could  be  exchanged,  at  par,  for  the  Five-Twenty 
six  per  cents,  now  held  in  Europe  ? 

«  I  will  thank  you  also  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  such  sug- 
gestions as  you  may  think  proper  in  regard  to  the  finances  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  best  steps  to  be  taken  to  place  the 
credit  of  our  securities  on  the  most  satisfactory  basis. 

«  With  many  thanks  for  the  very  valuable  service  rendered  by 
you  to  the  Government  when  you  were  last  in  Europe, 
"  1  remain,  very  truly, 

"Your  ob'd't  servant, 

(Signed)       "  H.   McCUIXOCH, 

«  J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  Esq.,  "  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"  New  York." 
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My  health  during  this  visit  to  Europe  was  such  that  I 
could   not   give  the  attention  to  the  requests  in  the    lore- 
going  letter  that  I  desired.      I,  however,  caused  the  remarks 
I    had    made   at    Frankfort   on    a   previous   visit,  to   be    re- 
printed, with  some  additional  matter,  and  circulated,  widely, 
through    the   Consulates   and  other  channels.      I    also   con- 
ferred, sufficiently,  with   leading  bankers   abroad  to  satisfy 
myself  th.it,  in  a  comparatively  short  period,  a. five  per  cent, 
long  bond,  payable,  principal  and   interest,  in  gold,  in  New 
York,  could  be  made  to  take  the-place  of  the  six  per  cents, 
outstanding,  and   without  loss   to  the   Government— which 
conviction   I  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury.     Everything  that  has   since  transpired   has  tended  to 
confirm  such  conviction. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  it-was  estimated  that  the  funded 
debt  of  the  Government,  when  all  the  outstanding  claims 
should  be  included,  would  reach  $3,000,000,000.  It  would 
have  reached  this  amount,  but  for  the  vast  sums  which  our 
immense  revenues  enabled  us  to  pay.  At  the  close  ol 
the  fiscal  year  of  18G6,  the  ascertained  debt  amounted  to 
§2,784,073,379.  By  the  statement  made  March  I,  1870, 
and  the  last  made  previous  to  the  preparation  of  this  sketch, 
it  amounted  to  $2,464,390,348,  as  follows: 


Debt  bearing  coin,  interest        ....  §2,107,939,650 

Debt  bearing  currency  interest         .         .         ■  124,012,320 

Debt  bearing  no  interest           ....  ^40,4.42,857 

Debt  matured  and  not  presented  for  payment  .  3,973-34° 

Total  debt Sj,u;0,j(.S,i7j 
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Less  ill  the  Treasury  : 
Coin    .         . 
Currency     ■ 
limits  purchased 

Debt  less  cash  ami  bonds 


$102,400,739 
10,280,746 
99,287.800 


$211,968,285 


.     $2,464,399,888 


Of  the  debt  bearing  currency  interest,  $64,457,3-0  is  for 
bonds  issued  on  account  of  the  Pacific  Railroads,  and 
which  were  issued  subsequently  to  July  I,  1866.  De- 
ducting these  from  the  above  statement  the  total  will 
be  $2,399,420,028,  or  $384,053,351  less  than  it  was  three 
years  and  eight  months  previous.  The  rate  of  payment 
has  exceeded  $100,000,000  annually.* 

The  average  market  value  of  the  6  per  cent.  18S1  bonds 
of  the  Government,  in  1864,  was  110;  that  of  gold,  for  the 
same  year,  220.  The  value  of  the  bonds  in  1865  equaled 
106  per  cent.;  that  of  gold  .38.  The  market  value  of  the 
1881  bonds  on  the  10th  of  March,  1870,  equaled  114;  that 
of  gold,  III.  These  figures  express,  better  than  any  lan- 
guage, the  rapidity  with  which  the  credit  of  the  Government 
has  appreciated. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  I  have  not  taken  any  active- 
part  in  public  affairs,  but  have  devoted  myself  to  banking- 
a  business  which  our  house  has  followed  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  We  have  retained  a  connection  with  several  of  the 
enterprises   which  we    helped   into  existence,  and   have  fie- 


*  Nom-For  the  year  ending  1st  March,  1871,  the  debt  had  been  reduced 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  more. 
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quently  extended  to  them  aid  in  their  financial  affairs.  I- 
am  a  business  man,  from  taste  as  well  as  from  long  habit. 
The  period  of  my  business  lile  has  probably  been  the  most 
remarkable  one  in  all  history.  Steam  was  first  successfully 
applied  to  locomotion  in  the  latter  part  of  "1829 — only  forty 
years  ago!  Since  then  the  progress  made  in  the  physical 
sciences  and  in  the  material  prosperity  of  the  world  has 
been  beyond  all  precedent.  The  most  sanguine  imagina- 
tion could  not  have  pictured  one-half  the  results  that  have 
been  realized.  The  Electric  Telegraph  followed  speedily 
upon  the  invention  of  the  railroad,  as  the  necessary  condi- 
tion to  the  highest  value  of  this  wonderful  contrivance.  In 
this  short  period  50,000  miles  of  railroad  have  been  opened 
in  the  United  States.  A  great  and  unbroken  line  extends 
across  the  Continent  from  ocean  to  ocean,  traversing,  with- 
out inconvenience  or  interruption,  the>most  formidable 
mountain  barriers.  The  terminus  of  this  line  upon  the 
western  slope  of  the  Continent,  the  City  of  San  Francisco, 
now  containing  200,000  people,  existed  only  in  name  when 
1  removed  from  Indiana  to  New  York.  The  railroad,  every- 
where, has  become  the  common  highway  of  the  people. 
Nor  have  other  countries,  though  far  distanced  by  our  own, 
been  idle  in  the  great  race  of  social  and  material  progress. 
The  same  year  that  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  has  also  been  distinguished  by  the  opening  of  a 
ship  canal  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea,  thus 
realizing  the  dreams  and  hopes  of  the  merchant,  as  well  a^ 
the  great  rulers,  for  thousands  of  years.  At  the  moment 
that  this  is  being  written,  the  great  pageant  of  the  opening 
of  this  new  highway,  which  shortens  by  thousands  ot  miles 
the  routes  to  the  Indies,  is  reported  to  us,  word  by  word,  as 
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it  proceeds,  by  lines  of  telegraph  wholly  submerged  beneath 
the  seas!  The  period  which  embraces  my  business  life  has 
been  one  of  intense  activity,  and  of  wonderful  and  benefi- 
cent achievements;  and  it  is  a  source  of  the  highest  grati- 
tude and  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  witnessed  the  great 
movements  that  have  taken  place,  and  to  have  been  identi- 
fied with  their  progress.  I  hope  my  children  will  be  equally 
fortunate  and  happy  by  being  equally  favored  with  oppor- 
tunities for  useful  and  valuable  labor,  and  to  sec,  as  I  have 
seen,  the  fruit  of  it  spring  up  on  every  hand. 

I  now  conclude  this  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  leading 
events  of  my  life.     Although  I  have,  throughout,  been  an 
active  business  man,  1  have  been   subject  to  but  few  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune."    I  have  been  almost  uniformly  successful. 
I  have,  as  a  rule,  enjoyed  excellent  health.      For  all   these 
blessings  bestowed    by   a    kind  .Providence,  I   am,    1   trust, 
truly  grateful.      It  has   been   my  good   fortune   not   only  to 
have  had   a  wide  acquaintance  with   the  leading  men,  and 
'with   various   portions   of  this   country,  but   to  visit   other 
lands,  to  return  from  them  only  to  value  more  highly  our 
people  and  our  own   institutions.     As   I   grow  in   years  the 
more  am  I  drawn  to  my  family  and  children.      I  trust  that 
my  example  will   not  be   without   its   uses  in   teaching   my 
children  the  worth   of  industry  and   prudence   in  whatever 
walk  of  life  they  may  find  themselves  cast.     They  may  be 
assured  that  with  these  qualities,  joined  to  integrity  of  char- 
acter, they  can  never  be  unhappy,  and  never  be  without  a 
reasonable    share  of   this    world's    goods,   nor   without  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  their  fellow-men. 
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THE    LATE    RICHARD   H.  WINSLOW. 

[From  the  American  Railroad  Journal,  March  2,  1861.] 

This  gentleman,  so  well  known  in  the  business  circles  of  this 
city,  and  for  many  years  a  leading  mind  in  the  great  movement 
that  covered  our  country  with  railways,  died  at  his  residence  at 
Westport,  Connecticut,  on  the ,14th  ult.     He  was  born  at  Albany 
about  fifty-five  years  ago,  and  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Gov- 
ernor Winslow,  of  Plymouth  Colony.     He  came  to   New  York 
about  thirty  years  since,  and  immediately  went  into  business  in 
Wall  street.      His  prominence,  however,  as  a  public  man,  com- 
menced with  the  great  railway  era  of  the  country,  which  almost 
immediately  followed  the  discovery  ofCaliforrTra.     On  the  1st  of 
January,  1849,  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  J.  F.  D.  Lanier, 
Esq.,  many  years  a  resident  of  the  West,  and  who  brought  to  the 
firm  not  only  all  the  qualities  that  can  command  affection  and 
respect,  but  a  very  wide  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  public 
men,   and   the  wants  and   resources  of  the   West.     Mr.   Lanier 
brought  with  him  the  first  Western   Railroad  bond  ever  offered 
in  this  market,  and  the  firm  soon  turned  its  attention  to  the  ne- 
gotiation of  this  kind  of  securities.      At  that  time,  Western  rail- 
roads hardly  existed,  even  in  idea.     There  were  no  precedents  to 
inspire  confidence  or  to  guide  in  framing  a  system  or  plan  for 
presenting  these  enterprises  to  the  public.     Refore  anything  could 
be  accomplished  a  favorable  opinion  had  to  be  created— a  formi- 
dable undertaking  where  monetary  co-operation  was  to  be  se- 
emed.     For  this  office  Mr.  Winslow  was  peculiarly  fitted.      He 
was  a  man  whose  earnest  convictions  and   great  energy  seldom 
failed  to  impress  his  own  views  upon  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
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contact.     The  commencement  mack-  by  the  firm,  however,  was 
hi  a  very  small  way.      It  was  compelled  to  take  a  portion  of  loans 
offered,  and  divide  the  balance  among  a  very  limited  circle;   the 
firm,  even  in  such  cases,  being  frequently  called  upon  to  guarantee 
prompt  payment  of  interest  on  the  loans.  -  The  bonds  of  the  Mad- 
ison and  Indianapolis  Railroad  were  first  brought  out,  followed 
by  those  of  the  Little  Miami,  Columbus  ami  Xenia,  Cleveland, 
Columbus  and   Cincinnati,  Lake  Shore,  and  other  Western  rail- 
roads.    The  immediate  success  of  these  works  fully  vindicated 
the  representations  made  in  reference  to  them,  and  realized  large 
profits  to  the  purchasers  of  their  securities.     Thenceforward  the 
operations  of  this  firm  were  distinguished  rather  for  their  magni- 
tude than  for  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted.     For  several  years 
nearly  every  loan  brought  upon  the  market  was  proffered  it,  se- 
curing to  it  a  selection  of  the  best  offered.      In  a  short   time  its 
operations  extended  to  almost  every  State  in  the  Union  where 
railroads  were  in  progress,  and  a  very  kuig  list  of  our  best  paying 
projects  might  be  named,  for  the  construction  of  which  this  turn 
was  instrumental  in  securing  the  means.      So  thoroughly  had  this 
firm  become  established  in  public  confidence,  that  in  the  years  of 
1852,  1853,  and  1854,  it  was  no  unusual  affair  for  it  to  make  nego- 
tiations equaling  $  1,000, 000  in  a  single  day  ;   while  sales  varying 
from  $100,000  to  £500, 000  a  day  were  of  common  occurrence. 
In  1S52,  the  firm  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  to  it  of  Mr.  James 
Winslow,  brother  of  the  deceased. 

Considering  the  immense  number  of  securities  negotiated,  the 
firm  was  very  fortunate  in  the  enterprises  selected.  This  was  in 
a  great  measure  due  to  Mr.  Lanier,  whose  thorough  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  West  enabled  him  to  foresee  with  great 
accuracy  the  works  likely  to  be  successful.  Nearly  all  the  secu- 
rities negotiated  have  had  their  interest  promptly  paid,  while 
many  of  them  rank  among  the  very  first  class.  Tins  in  111  were 
also  the  first   to  introduce   County  bonds  of  the  State  ot  Ohio 
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upon  this  market,  and  negotiated  the  greater  portion  of  these, 
which  are  still  regarded  as  one  among  the  most  reliable  Western 
securities. 

After  1854  the  firm  gradually  withdrew  from  railway  negotia- 
tions and  confined  itself  almost  entirely  to  banking,  in  which  it 
transacted  a  large  business.  About  eighteen  months  since  Mr. 
Winslow  retired  from  it  on  account  of  his  health,  which  con- 
tinued steadily  to  decline  till  his  decease. 

What  these  gentlemen  actually  accomplished,  however,  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  results  rather  than  in  the  magnitude  of  their  . 
operations.  The  credit  they  early  established  for  Western  .secu- 
rities, spread  till  it  extended  over  the  whole  of.  Europe  as  well  as 
of  this  country.  The  capital  of  both  was  freely  proffered  to  our 
enterprises.  A  similar  spectacle  was  never  seen.  Railroads 
were  commenced  simultaneously  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  and 
in  the  decade  just  closed  25,000  miles  were  constructed.  In  one 
or  two  years  4,000  miles  were,  opened  eaclT'year.  The  whole 
system  sprang  as  if  by  magic  info  existence,  stretching  from 
Quebec,  in  Canada,  to  New  Orleans,  2,500  miles  apart,  and  from 
the  eastern  part  of  Maine  to  the  western  part  of  Kansas,  pene- 
trating every  portion  of  our  wide  domain.  The  whole  of  Europe 
has  yet  hardly  constructed  the  extent  of  mileage  opened  in  the 
United  States  within  the  past  ten  years. 

The  commerce  of  a  country  like  the  United  States  is  mainly  a 
creation  of  its  public  works,  as  these  are  essential  to  give  a  com- 
mercial value  to  the  products  of  the  interior.  A  person  who 
provides  the  means  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  is  a  public 
benefactor.  Its  results  are  the  measure  of  good  he  has  accom- 
plished. But  such  persons  are  often  the  unseen  spring  in  the 
mechanism,  while  the  one  who  superintends  the  execution  of  a 
single  piece  of  the  work  becomes  the  conspicuous  object,  but 
for  the  former,  the  latter  could  have  had  no  function  or  name. 
Now,    if    we    take    the    results    that    followed    the    efforts    of    the 
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pioneers  in  the  great  railway  movement,  w.e  shall  have  nothing 
in  history  to  compare  with  them.  In  the  Western  States,  where 
these  have  been  the  most  conspicuous,  there  are  now  10,500 
miles  of  railroad,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $400,000,000,  carry- 
ing freight  to  the  amount  of  7,500,000  tons  annually,  and  having 
a  value  of  at  least  $500,000,000.  The  population  of  these  States 
increased  from  4,7",554  in  **S*.  to  7.797-5*8  in  i860,  or  at 
the  rate  of  about  seventy  per  cent.  Their  wealth  is  increased  in 
threefold  ratio.  First-class  cities  have.sprung  into  existence,  and 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  presents  the  scene  of  a  numerous, 
active  and  thriving  population,  with  a  vast  commerce,  nearly  all 
the  creation  of  its  public  works. 

In  the  Eastern  States,  the  most  striking  effect  of  these  works  ,s 
seen  in  the  progress  in  population  and  commerce  ot  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  population  of  this  city  and  its  environs  has  in- 
creased from  645,000  in  1850,  to  1,155.000  in  1859-  Its  exports, 
in  1850,  were  M7.58o.3571>  1859.  $i^S3,4So.  Its  imports, 
in  1850,  were  $.116,667,5583  iiTx859,  *«JMo8,i3°-  Its  wealth 
i„  the  same  time  has  move  than  trebled.  This  advance  is  the 
real  measure  of  the  results  of  the  construction  oi  Western  rail- 
roads, as  New  York  has  reaped  the  same  advantage  as  it  each  had 
been  constructed  for  its  particular  benefit 

Such  results,  the  firm  of  which  Mr.  Winslow  was  an  active 
member  was  greatly  instrumental  in  achieving,  and  it  .s  proper 
that  the  occasion  of  his  decease  should  not  be  passed  by  without 
a  reference  to  them,  as  they  are  certainly  the  proudest  monument 
ever  erected  to  the  memory  of  man. 
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SNOW-STORM    IN  THE   ALPS. 

The  following  account,  written  soon  after  the  events  de- 
scribed, will  interest  my  children  in  showing  them  how 
narrowly  I  escaped  with  my  life,  in  a  great  storm  which  I 
encountered  in  crossing  the  Alps  in  the  winter  season  : 

Gknoa,  Friday,  Jan.  23,  1S63. 

I  left  Paris  on  Saturday.  I  had  an  agreeable  journey  by  rail 
to  St.  Michel,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis.  At  St.  Michel  we 
were  transferred  to  sleighs,  or  rather  to  diligences  placed  on 
runners.  At  3  p.m.,  Sunday,  we  began  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  day  was  a  pleasant  one — calm,  wftfc  sunshine.  We 
reached  the  summit  about  12^  o'clock  at  night,  the  weather 
still  continuing  calm  and  pleasant,  the  stars  shining  brightly — 
and  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  the  prospect  of  so  pleasant  a 
passage  over  this  Alpine  region.  We  had  descended  on  the 
Italian  side  about  half  an  hour,  when  the  wind  began  to  blow, 
drifting  the  snow  across  our  route,  which  impeded  our  progress. 
As  we  continued  to  descend,  the  wind  increased  in  violence, 
making  it-more  and  more  difficult  for  us  to  proceed. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  morning;  having  reached  a  point  more 
than  half-way  down,  the  gale  became  terrific,  roaring  like  a 
thousand  Niagaras,  (lashing  and  whirling  the  fine  dry  snow  so 
as  to  darken  the  atmosphere. 

15y  this  time  the  drifts  had  become  deep,  and  it  being  dark 
our  progress  was  stopped.  On  our  left  was  a  precipice  ot  a 
thousand  feet  or  more  deep.  The  sleigh  next  in  front  of  ours 
had    upset  with   the   passengers,  and   was   only   prevented   going 


over  the  precipice  by  its  lodging  in- the  soft  snow  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  edge.      The   conductor   now   came  and    told   us  we 
would   have  to  sit  in  the  sleigh  where  we  were,  until  daylight  ; 
that  he  must  seek  the  protection  of  the   lee  of  some   rock  with 
his  horses  to  save  himself  and   them   from  perishing  from  cold. 
This  announcement,  you  may  imagine,  was  anything  but  agree- 
able to  us.      Here  we  sat  until  about  9  o'clock  Monday  morning. 
About  5  o'clock  we  heard   the  fall  of  an  avalanche  across  the 
road   before   us,  and  soon  after  the  tali  of  another  in   our   rear ; 
this    greatly   increased   our    alarm,    as   we    did    not    know   what 
moment  another  would  sweep  us  over  the  precipice  in  its  course. 
It   was   truly  a   night    of  horror.      After  daylight    we   anxiously 
awaited  the  return  of  the  conductor  to  know  our  fate;   he  came 
after  9  o'clock  and   informed  us  that  he  would  endeavor  to  draw 
the  sleigh  a  little  nearer  the  avalanche,  to  shorten  the  distance 
we  should  have  to  walk  to  reach  it. 

We  had  advanced  but  a  few  rods  wjien  we  came  to  a  stand, 
the  drifts  preventing  our  progress.  Our  only  chance  of  safety 
was  to  walk  to  the  "Cantano,"  or  house  of  refuge,  about  four 
hundred  yards  off,  the -avalanches  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep  and 
more  than  one  hundred  wide,  lying  in  the  way.  Each  one  had 
to  take  care  of  himself. 

I  was  the  last  to  leave  the  sleigh.  With  difficulty  1  reached 
the  avalanche,,  and  in  attempting  to  walk  over  it  I  sank,  halt  my 
length,  in  the  soft  snow.  I  became  completely  exhausted  ;  the 
terrible  wind  took  my  breath  away.  1  fell  on  the  snow,  unable  to 
speak  or  rise.  One  of  the  passengers  happened  to  see  me  fall, 
and  after  reaching  the  "  Cantano"  sent  up  two  of  the  Cantoniers, 
who  carried  me  to  the  house  nearly  in  an  insensible  state.  By 
dint  of  rubbing  witli  spirits  I  revived  in  about  half  an  hour. 

The  storm  continued  with  unabated  fury  until  about  ten 
o'clock  Tuesday  morning,  when  it  began  to  subside  a  little.  In 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  chief  of  the  Cantoniers,  an  active, 
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energetic,  fellow,  came  from  below  with  twenty-five  of  his  men  ; 
these,  added  to  about  ten  at  the  "  Cantano,"  made  thirty-five 
men.  The  sleighs  having  been  brought  down,  the  joyful  order 
was  given  to  mount,  which  was'readily  complied  with. 

At  this  place  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio, 
the  Italian  Minister  at  the  British  Court,  then  on  Ids  way  to  Lon- 
don. At  his  request,  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  this  letter,  which  he 
said  he  would  lay  before  his  Government  of  Turin,  that  ihey 
might  consider  the  subject  of  providing  better  accommodation 
for  travelers  at  these  "Cantanos." 

I  had  read  in  my  early  years  of  the  fury  and  power  of  these 
Alpine  storms;  how  unfortunate  travelers  were  suddenly  over- 
taken and  lost  in  the  drifts  and  avalanches  of  snow,  but  never 
before  did  I  realize  them.  The  tunneling  of  Mont  Cenis  is 
progressing  as  fast  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of;  they  have 
penetrated  about  one  mile  at  each  end  ;  the  blasting  is  through 
a  rock  of.  the  hardest  kind  ;  the  progress  is  ajuput  five  feet  a  day 
at  each  end,  and  when  completed  it  will  be  over  eight  miles 
long.  The  completion  of  the  tunnel  is  greatly  to  be  desiied  ; 
it  will  make  the  shortest,  most  direct,  and  far  the  most  agreeable 
route  from  Paris  to  Italy.  This  work  is  being  done  by  the 
Italian  Government. 

Copies  of  letters  addressed  to  me  by  the  Hon.  Hugh 
McCulloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Hon.  William 
H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  as  I 
was  about  leaving  for  Europe  in  1865  : 

"  Treasury  Department,  \ 
"  Wasuj noton,  May  29,  1S05.  > 

"  Dear  Sir— Although  you  are  about  to  visit  Europe  for  the 
benefit  of  your  health,  and  desire  to  be  relieved  from  all  cares 
and  responsibilities,  I  cannot  permit  a  gentleman  of  your  distin- 
guished and  well-merited  reputation  as  a  financier  to  visit  Europe, 
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without  asking  of  him  the  benefit  of  his  services  in  explaining  to 
Capitalists  in  that  country  the  condition  of  our  financial  alfairs, 
and  in  giving  to  me  the  benefit  of  such  suggestions  as  he  may  be 
able  to  make  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  American  credit  in 
the  countries  he  may  visit,  and  in  the  transaction  of  any  business 
which  the  Treasury  Department  may  wish  to  commit  to  his  care. 

"I  inclose  herewith  a  statement  of  our  national  debt.  You 
are  well  advised  of  our  national  resources. 

"I  will  thank  you,  while  in  Europe,  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  to  explain  the  character  of  this  debt  and  the  extent 
of  the  resources  of  the  United  States,  to  gentlemen  with  whom 
you  may  come  in  contact,  and  who  may  be. interested   in  these 

subjects. 

"I  will  from  time  to  time  communicate  with  you  upon  these 
subjects,  and  ask  of  you  to  perform  specific  duties,'  it  I  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  requiring  your  particular  services. 

"Trusting  that  your  journey  will  be,a  pleasant  one,  and  that 
you  will  return  to  the  United  States  re-invigorated  by  relaxation 

and  travel, 

"  1  am,  very  truly,  your  ob'd't  servant, 

(Signed)     "  H.   McCulloch, 
"J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  Esq.,  ''Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"  New  York." 


"  Department  ok  State, 
Washington,  ad  June,  1865. 


} 

"  To  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agents  of  the   United  States 

in  Europe  : 

"Gentlemen — It  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  introduce  to  you 
J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  Esquire,  a  distinguished  banker  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  a  most  estimable  gentleman. 

"Mr.  Lanier  has  been  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  look  after  the  financial  interests  of  this  Government 
while  in  Europe,  and  he  has.  kindly  consented  to  do  so. 


"I  commend  him  to  your  friendly  attention  and  considera- 
tion, and  bespeak  for   him  such  facilities  as  may  contribute  to 
the  effective  discharge  of  the  duties  confided  to  him. 
"I  am,  gentlemen, 

"Your  very  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)     "William  H.  Seward, 

"  Secretary  of  State." 


Note. — Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  exhausted, 
I  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Sidney  Lanier,  of 
Macon,  Georgia,  which  1  think  will  be  of  interest  in  connection 
with  the  facts  of  my  life.  I  have,  therefore,  caused  it  to  be 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  second  edition. 


APPENDIX. 

July  6,  1S77. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

It    has    long    been    matter  of    common    knowledge    that    an- 
cestors transmit   to   their  progeny   those    ingrained   and   rad.cal 
peculiarities  which  constitute  what  might  be  called    Family  In- 
dividuality.    The  modern   habit  of  scientific  observation   would 
seem   to  have  established  a  much  more  pensive  range  oi   this 
process  than  had  hitherto  been  suspected  ;  and   it  may  probably 
be   considered   fairly   settled   that   not  only  the  broader   family 
traits  are   hereditarily  transmissible,   but    that  even   the  mental 
acquisitions   of  any   individual    parent   do,  to    a    certam  extent, 
pass    on    to    his    children;    so    that    if    a  man   shall   have   made 
himself  an  expert   in   any  particular  branch  of  human  activity, 
there  will   result    the  strong    tendency  that   a  peculiar  aptitude 
towards  the    same    branch    will    be    found    among    some    of  his 

descendants. 

The  slight  esteem,  therefore,  in  which  genealogical  investiga- 
tions are  sometimes  held  can  legitimately  attach  only  to  such 
as  are  pursufcd  from  unseemly  motives  of  display.  For,  indeed, 
to  the  earnest  man,  the  study  of  Ins  ancestry  must  be  regarded 
as  the  study  of  himself.  Christian  insight,  no  less  than  heathen 
wisdom,  has  sanctioned  the  ancient  admonition,  Know  thyself; 
and  if  it  be  true  that  in  order  to  know  oneself  one  must  know 
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one's  ancestors,  then  the  practice  of  genealogic  research  must 
be  regarded  as  a  duty,  and  with  a  peculiar  propriety  the  Family 
Tree  is  inscribed  in  the  Family  Bible. 

It  is  therefore  with  pleasure  that  I  communicate  to  you  such 
items  of  family  history  as   have  come  to  my    notice,  regretting 
only  that  a  laborious  life  lias  never  allowed  me  the  opportunity 
which   I   desired   of    making   some   special    research    into   these 
matters.      Perhaps    it   will    not    be   amiss    to   add    here,  for    the 
behoof  of  any  member  of  the  family  who  may  hereafter  have 
leisure   and    means   to    pursue   this   subject,    that   without   doubt 
many    interesting    reminiscences  of   the    Laniers    might    be   ob- 
tained by  intelligent  inquiry  prosecuted  in  the  South  of  France, 
and  in  England   and   Wales,  according  to  the  migrations  of  the 
family  hereinafter  set   forth.      I  was  once  disposed  to  think  that 
.our  forefathers  had  been  singularly  careless  in  failing  to  preserve 
more  ample  written  records  of  our  descent  and   history  ;  but  a 
somewhat  closer  acquaintance" with  the  nomadic  habits  of  the 
Laniers  inclines  me  to  attribute  the  paucity  of  our  genealogical 
-remains  to  other  causes.     The  main  secret  of  it  appears  to  have 
been  their  continual  movements  from  place  to  place  during  the 
last  two  hundred  years.     The  original  breaking  up  of  the  Hu- 
guenot Laniers  in   France,  and   their  flight  into  England  ;   then 
their  removal  to  Virginia  in  the  sturdy  days  of  the  old  colonists, 
when  it  must  have  been  of  great   importance  to  be  encumbered 
with  as  little  luggage  as  possible;  and,  finally,  the  dispersion  of 
the  family  throughout  the  East,  West,  and   South  of  the  United 
States;   have  all  been  circumstances  unfavorable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  family  archives.      Indeed,  I   think  a  certain   intolerance 
of  restraint,  and  a  powerful  tendency  among  younger  members 
to  break  off  from  the  parental  stem  as  soon  as  possible,  may  be- 
very  distinctly  traced  as  a  prominent  family  characteristic  among 
us.      I  know  of  Laniers  now  existing   in   New  York,  Maryland, 
Virginia,    North     Carolina,    South    Carolina,    Georgia,    Florida, 
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and    In- 


Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Tennessee, 
diana.  and  I  do  not  recall  a- single  instance  where  any  con- 
siderable family  have  remained,  together  continuously  for  a  great 
whi.le,  but  all  appear  to  have  early  felt  the  hereditary  tend- 
ency to  leave  the.  parental  county  or  State  and  set  up  separate 
existences. 

SIR    JOHN    LANIER. 

Perhaps  the  first  authentic  mention  of  our  name  in  history  is 
that  which  records  the  part  borne  by  Sir  John  Lanierat  thebatt  e 
of  the  Boyne,  July  «  (»),  ^9o,  where  he  commanded  the 
Queen's  regiment  of  horse.  In  Macaulay's  «  H .story  of  Eng- 
land" (page  494,  Vol.  HI.,  Harper  .&  Bros',  edition  New  York 
l8S6)  occurs  the  following  paragraph,  among  others  detailing  the 
array  of  King  William's  army  on  that  eventful  morning  :  Sir 
John  Lanier,  an  officer  who  had  acquired  military  expenence  on 
the  Continent,  and  whose  prudence  was^eld  in  high  esteem 
WM  at  the  head  of  the  Queen's  regiment  of  horse,  now  the  Inst 

Dragoon  Guards."  '  . 

J  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  this  Sir  John,  instead 
of  flying  with  our  other   Huguenot,  ancestors  to  England,  may 
have  chosen  to  seek  his  asylum  in  Holland,  and  may  have  there 
made    the    acquaintance    of    the     great    Dutch    Prince    who    so 
valiantly   defended    the   Protestant  cause.      However   tins    may 
be,   he   appears  to  have  been   a  brave  and   faithful   officer,   for 
within  the    next  two   years  we  find  him  rising  to  the   rank  o 
General,    and    perishing   along    with    the   gallant    Mackay    and 
Douglas  at   the   battle  of  Steinkirk.     This    fact    is  recorded  on 
page  226,  Vol.  IV.,  of  Macaulay's  «  History  of  England     (edi- 
tion   above    cited),   where    Lanier   is    mentioned  as    a   General 
-distinguished  among  the  conquerors  oi  Ireland. 

Macaulay  does  not  cite  the  documents  from  which  he  obtained 
these  particular  items,  further  than  to  give  the  authont.es  lor  his 
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general  history  of  the  period.  I  have  an  impression,  however, 
that  somewhat  minute  regimental  records  have  long  been  kept 
in  the  British  Army  :  and  it  is  very  likely  that  many  interest- 
ing details  of  the  career  of  Sir  John  Lanier  might  be  therein 
found. 

It  is  a  family  tradition  that  he  was  one  of  our  lineal  ancestors. 
Indeed,  putting  together  all  the  accounts  which  have  ever  come 
to  me  from  many  widely-scattered  branches,  I  find  that  they 
all  point  in  one  direction,  namely,  to  the  existence  of  a  single 
family  of  Laniers  in  the  South  of  France,  -from  whom  all  persons 
now  bearing  that  name  have  descended:  so  that,  in  any  given 
instance,  I  think  the  fact  of  the  name  alone  may  with  perfect 
security  be  taken  as  evidence  of  kinship. 

THOMAS    LANIER. 

r 

(The  materials  from  which  the  facta  in  the  following  statement 
have  been  gathered  are:   (i)  a  MS.  work  entitled   <<  History  of 
the  Harris  Family,"  which  was  kindly  sent   to  me  by  my  friend 
Iverson  Lanier  Harris,  at  that  time  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  having  been  compiled  by  him  from 
documents  furnished  to  his  kinsman  Henry  Clay  Harris,- of  Ken- 
tucky, by    Benjamin    Watkins   Leigh,    of  Virginia:    (2)   a  work 
called  "  The  Old  Churches  and  Families  of  Virginia,"  by  Bishop 
William  Meade,  of  that  State,  a  copy  of  which  is,  I  believe,  now 
in  your  possession:   (3)  The  Family  Tree,  hereinafter  set  forth, 
winch,  in   its  present    form,  first  came   (I   think)  to  my  grand- 
father,  Sterling    Lanier,    from    the    papers  of   the    late   George 
Washington   Paike    Custis,   of   Virginia:    (4)   traditions  of   the 
Harris  and  Lanier  families.) 

Some  time  between  the  years  1691  and  1  716  a  party  of  colo- 
nists, consisting  of  the  Lanier,,  the  Maxwells,  the  Mayhews,  the 
Bondurants,  the  Howells,  the  Harrises,  and  others  whose  names 
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are  frequently  met  with  among  the  early  families  of  Virginia, 
came  to  that  colony  from  (heat  Britain,  and  settled  upon  a 
grant  of  land  ten  miles  square  which  embraced  the  present  site 
of  the  city  of  Richmond. 

One  of  these  Laniers  appears  to  have  been  the  Thomas  Laniei 
hereinafter  mentioned.     The   grant  of   land   was  made  by  Wil- 
liam  and   Mary   in    1691    to   Henry   Harris  and    John   Jourdan, 
conveying  to  them  a  certain  tract  of  Crown-lands  lying  along 
the  James   river,   in    the    county   of   Powhatan,   Virginia.      The 
original  of  this  grant  was  in  the   possession  of  Benjamin  Watkins 
Leigh,  of  Virginia,  in  the  year  1844.      This  Henry  Harris  (with 
whose   family  ours   afterwards  became  intimately  connected  by 
intermarriage)  belonged  to  an  ancient  house  of  Harrises  whose 
seat  was  in  Glamorgan,  Wales.    They  were  enthusiastic  members 
of   the   "Welsh   Baptist"    Society;    and  during  the  fluctuating 
religious    troubles    of    that    period    had    been    compelled   to  fly 
into    France.       Here    they    united    with    tl^- Huguenots  :    and 
it   is   strongly  probable  that   some   acquaintance  may  have  been 
formed  at  this  time  between   the  French  Laniers  and  the  Welsh 
Harrises,    which    afterwards     led    to    their   joint    emigration    to 
America. 

For,  on  the  promulgation  of  the  Fdict  of  Nantes,  the  Welsh 
refugees  in  France  had  returned  to  Wales,  where  they  lived  until 
the  Revocation   of   the   Fdict.      After  this  event  the  Huguenot 
Laniers  left  their  home  in   the  South  of  France,  and  appear  to 
have  gone  first  to  England  or  Wales.      We  find  them  emigrating 
thence  soon  afterward  in  company  with  the  Harrises  and  others, 
as  already  mentioned,  to  America.      Here  they  settled  a  town 
near  the  Falls  of  the  James  river,  which  was  called  Manakin  town 
or   Monacan  town.      This  name   (says  Bishop  Meade,  page  466, 
Vol.    L,   of    "Old   Churches  and   Families  of  Virginia")    "was 
derived  from   the  Indian  Monacan— the   name   of  a  warlike  tribe 
of  Indians  whom  the  great  King  Powhatan   in  vain  attempted  to 
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subdue,"   and   who    "resided   on  James  river   from   the   Falls" 
(the  present  site  of  Richmond)  "  to  Manakin." 

Bishop  Meade  mentions  the  Laniers  as  early  settlers  in  Mana- 
kin town,  and  refers  to  the  mixture  of  French  and  Welsh  ele- 
ments in  that  colony. 

It  is  therefore  from  Manakin  town  that  our  family  derives  its 
origin. in  the  United  States. 

Both  the  Harrises  and  the  Laniers  now  began  to  spread  about 
the  land.  We  find  Thomas  Lanier  (according  to  the  Family 
Tree  hereinbefore  mentioned)  marrying  Elizabeth  Washington, 
the  paternal  aunt  of  George  Washington.  In  this  connection  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  remark  that  in  the  year  1747  Thomas  Lanier 
obtained  a  grant  of  Crown-lands  in  Brunswick  County,  Virginia, 
as  more  fully  appears  by  the  following  copy  of  the  original 
instrument  conveying  the  estate  to  him  : 

-George  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  Qre^t  Britain,  France  and 
Ireland    King,  Defender  of  the    Faith,  etc. ':■- To  all  to  whom  these  presents 
shall  come  Greeting:   Know  ye  that  for  divers  good  causes  and  considerations 
but  more  especially  for  and   in   consideration  of  the  sum  of  forty  shillings   of 
good   and   lawful   money    for   our   use    paid  to  our   Receiver  General   of  our 
revenues  in  this  our  Colony  and  Dominion  of  Virginia, *e  have  given,  granted 
and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors  do  give, 
grant  and  confirm  unto  Thomas   Lanier,  one  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land 
containing   three  hundred  and   eighty  acres  lying  and  being  in  the  County  of 
Brunswick  on  both  sides  of  Mitchell's  Creek,  joining  Shepard  Lanier's  line 
and  his  own,  and  bounded  as  followcth  to  wit :   Beginning  at  Shepard  Lanier's 
lower  corner  white  oak  on  the  creek,  thence  along  his  line  south  seventeen 
degrees  west  one  hundred  poles  to  a  red. oak  on  his  line,  thence  along  his  line 
south  seventy-one  degrees  east  sixty  poles  to  a  red  oak  on  the  creek,  thence 
down  the  said  creek  as  it  meanders  to  awhile  oak  on  the  said  creek,  thence  of 
{sic)  north  forty-three  degrees  east  one   hundred  and  eighteen  poles  to  a  white 
oak,  thc,nce  north  twenty-three  degrees  east  one  hundred  and  eighty  eight  poles 
to  his  own  comer  sweet  gum  on  a  branch,  thence  north  fourteen  degrees  west 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  poles  .0  a  pine  on  William  Hill's  line,  thence  south 
seventy  degrees  west  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  poles  to  Hill's  comer  dogwood 
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on  a  branch,  thence  down  the  said  brunch  as  it  meanders  U.  .he  mouth  of  the 
same,  .hence  down  Mitchell  Creek  aforesaid  as  it  meanders  to  the  Beginning, 
With   alJ    wood,  underwood,,  3wamps,  nuirsl.es,  low   pounds,  meadows,  lecd- 
„„„    and  his  due  Share  of   all   veins,  nnnes  and  quarries  as  well  discovered    as 
undiscovered  within  the  bound,  aforesaid  and  being  part  of  the  said  quantity 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  laud,  and  the  rivers,  waters  and  water- 
■  amrses  therein  contained;  together  with  the  privileges  ol    Hunting,  Hawking, 
Ashing,  1-owling,  and  all  olhe,  profits,  commodities  and  hereditaments  what- 
soever to  the  same  or  any  part  lhere.il    belonging  or  in  any  wise  apperta.umg : 
To  Have,  Hold,  possess  and  enjoy  the  ..aid  tract  or  parcel  of  land  and  all  other 
the   before-granted   premises   and    every  pan   thereof  with   then    and   every  ol 
lheir  appurtenances  unto  the  said  Thomas  Lunicr  and  to  Ins  heirs  and  ass.gns 
forever:   to  the  only  use  and  behoof  of  hi.i,  said  Thomas  Lanier  Ins  hens  and 
assigns  foreVer:   To  he  held  of  us,  „u,  heir,  and  successes,  as  ol   our  manor 
of  East  Greenwich  in  the  County  of  Kent  in  free  and  common  socage  and  not 
,*  capitt  or  by  knight  sendee,  Vieldi»g  and  paying  unto  us  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors   lor   every    fifty    acres    of   land    and    so   proportionately   lot    a    lesser   or 
greater  quantity  than  fifty  aces  the  Ice  rent  of  one  shilling  yearly  to  be  paid 
upon  the  least  of  Sam.    Michael   the   Archangel,  and  *lso  cultivating  and  .im- 
proving three  acres  part  of  every  fifty  of  the  tract  above-mentioned  ua.hu,  three 
years  after  .he  date  of  these  presen.s.      Provided   always  .ha.  if  three  year,  ol 
the    said    fee    rent   shall    at    any  time    be    in   ar.ear  and   unpaid,  or  if  the   said 
Thomas  Lanier  Ins  heirs  or  assigns  do  no,  within  the  space  ol  three  years  next 
coming  after  the  date  of  these  presents  cultivate  and  improve  three  acres  par. 
of  every   fifty   of  .he   tract   above-mentioned,   then   the    estate    hereby  granted 
shall   cease   and   be   utterly    determined,   and  thereafter   it  shall   and   may   be 
lawful    to    and    for    Us,  our   heirs    and    successors  to  grant  the   same   lands  and 
premises  with  the  appurtenances  un.o  such  other  person  or  persons  a=  we,  our 
heirs  and  successors  shall  think  Gl  :  In  Witness  Whereof  we  have  caused  these 
our  Letters  l.a.en,  to  be  made.      Witness  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Wil- 
liam Good.  Bar.,  our  Lieutenant  Governor  and   Commander  in  Chief   ol   our 
said  Colony  and  Dominion  at- Williamsburg  under  the  seal  ol   our  sa.d  Colony 
he  twelfth  -lay  ol  January  one  thousand  seven  hundred  ,^\  forty-Seven  in  the 
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twenty-first  year  ol   our  reign 


(.Signed)  WlLl-lAM    GoOCH. 


Information  obtained  from  the  Register  of  the  Virginia  Land 
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Office  reveals  that  Thomas  Lamer  obtained  other  grains  in 
addition  to  this:  namely,  a  grant  dated  August  5,  1751,  con- 
veying to  him  318  acres  ot"  land  lying  in  Lunenburg  Co.uuty,  - 
Virginia;  one  dated  March  3,  1760,  conveying  400  acres  in 
the  same  county;  and  one  dated  September  20,  1768,  convey- 
ing 838  acres  in  the  same  county. 

'  Besides  these  conveyances  to  Thomas  Lanier,  1  find  that  two 
grants  were  issued  to  "Thomas  Bird  Lanier,"  one  dated  Jan- 
uary 2,  1737,  for  312  acres  of  land  in  Brunswick  County,  Vir- 
ginia, and  one  dated  January  12,  1747.  ll"  374  acres  in  the 
same  county.  It  seems  probable  that  this  Thomas  Bird  Lanier 
was  a  different  person  from  Thomas  Lanier:  for  i  observe  that 
two  of  the  grants  mentioned  above  were  issued  on  the  same 
day— January  12,  1747— ^d  that  one  of  them  conveyed  land 
to  "Thomas  Lanier,"  while  the  other  conveyed  to  "Thomas 
Bird  Lanier":  which  renders  it  extremely  unlikely  that  these 
were  names  of  the  same  individual,  particularly  as  the  instru- 
ments date  from  a  time  when  legal  technicalities  were  much  more 
rigorously  observed  than  at  present. 

It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  deeds  cited,  that  Thomas  Lanier 
was  a  considerable  land-owner  in  the  counties  of  Brunswick  and 
Lunenburg;  and  it  is  to  these  counties,  together  with  the  ad- 
joining county  of  Rockingham  in  North  Carolina  (where  my 
grandfather  Sterling  Lanier  was  born),  that  we  may  trace  Un- 
original seat  of  our  family  after  the  initial  settlement  at  Monacan 

town. 

It  is  proper  to  subjoin  also,  at  this  point,  the  Family  Tree,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  The  following  is  a  c  opy  from  t he- 
Tree  furnished  by  G.  W.  P.  Custis,  Esq.,  with  the  single  addition 
of  the  names  of  the  three  grandchildren  of  Winifred  Lamer,  two 
of  which  are  taken  from  the  Tree  furnished  by  Mis-  Uallowes,  of 
Florida,  and  one— that  of  Mrs.  Bryson—  added  upon  information 
furnished  by  herself : 
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fohn  Washington. 


Ku/amkth  Washington  married  XHOMAS  1,as.,R.       Augustine  Washington. 

-George  Washington. 


Richard,      Thomas, 

]amcs,  Elizabeth  (married  Craft), 

and 
SAMl-SON  (who  married  ELIZABETH  ClIAMBKRUN). 


Children  of  Sampson   Lanier  and  Elizabeth  Chamberlin  : 
LEWIS  Lanier,  of  Screven  County,  Georgia; 
Buekner      "     ; 

WiTfrkb  (who  married  Col.  Drury  Ledbetter,  of  Virginia,  and  was  grandmother 
of  Judge  John  C.  Nicoll,  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  of  Mrs.  Caroline 
M  S  Hallowes,  of  Florida,  and  of  Mrs  A.  K.  S.  Urysoii.of  Kentucky  ; 

Nancy  (who  married  Major  Vaughn,  of  Roanoke.  North  Carolina)  ; 

Kebecca  (who  married  Walton  Harris,  of  Virginia;  she  was  grandmother  o, 
fudge  Iverson  I..  Harris,  of  Georgia). 

Rebecca  Lanier- a  granddaughter  of  Thomas  Lanier- was 
united  in  marriage  to  Walton  Harris,  of  fkunswick  County, 
Virgi.ua,  a  member  of  the  original  Harris  family  of  Monacan 
town.  This  couple  afterwards  removed  to  North  Carolina,  where, 
according  to  the  Harris  History  hereinbefore  quoted,  "  they 
owned  the  great  fishery  at  the  narrows  of  the  Yadkin  River." 

Rebecca  was  the  daughter  of  "  Sampson"  Lanier.  This  has 
long  been  a  family  name,  both  in  my  own  branch  of  the  Lamer 
family  and  among  the  Harrises.  My  great-uncle  Sampson 
Lanier  recently  died  in  Florida,  and  my  father's  given  name  is 
Robert  Sampson. 

'  It  is  in  this  same  Rebecca  Lanier's  father,  Sampson,  that  your 
lineage  and  mine  come  together.  His  two  sons,  Lewis  and 
Buekner,  were  the  heads  of  our  respective  families:  Lewis  of 
yours,  and  Buekner  of  mine.  Lewis  Lanier  was  your  great- 
grandfather through  your  father  Alexander  Chalmers  Lanier, 
and  your  grandfather  James  Lanier. 

Winifred   Lanier— a  sister  of  your  great-grandfather,  Lewis- 
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married  Col.  Drury  Led  butter,  of  Virginia.  In  a  letter  from 
their  granddaughter,  jNlls-  A.  K.  S.  Bry'sou  (your  "Aunt  Ury- 
son"),  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing,  1  find  the 
following  paragraph:  "He"  (meaning  Lewis  Lanier;  "mar- 
ried an  interesting  woman  in  N.  C.  :  if  1  mistake  not  she  was  a 
Miss  Ball.  I  think  she  was 'a  sister  of  Gen.  Geo.  Washington's 
mother,  as  my  grandmother  called  Mrs.  W.  aunt."  1  under- 
stand this  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  ol  your  own 
immediate  family  upon  the  same  subject. 

From  Lewis  Lanier's  sister,  Winifred,  have  descended  many 
interesting   persons.     She   was   horn    in    North    Carolina,    where 
she  and  her  husband    appear   to    have    lived   until    the   close   of 
the    Revolutionary    war,    when    they    moved     to    Georgia,    and 
thenceforth  resided  in  that  State.      On^  of  their  daughters,  Susan 
W.  Ledbetter  (the  mother. of  Mrs.    Bryson,  to  whom  reference 
has  been  made),  was  born  in   North  Carolina,  in   the  year   i  773 
After  she  moved  with   her  father  to]  Georgia,  she   married   Major 
Thomas  Martin,  of  the    United   States  Army,   who  was  then   in 
command   of    a    fort   called    Point    Peter,  a  lew  miles   from  St. 
Mary's,  Georgia.      The  marriage,   however,  occurred   in   Wilkes 
County,  Georgia.     Major  Martin  was  born  in  Albemarle  County, 
Virginia,  in   the   year  1751.      In    1S01   lie   lelt  Georgia  and   took 
command  of  a  fort  near  Norfolk,  Virginia:    but  did   not  remain 
there  long,  for  1  find  thai  after  having   been  successively  ordered 
to  Pittsburg* and  to  Detroit,  he  finally  came,  in  the  year  1804,  to 
Newport    Barracks,    Kentucky  ,    ami    assumed  command    at    that 
place.       Major   Martin's   manners    were    genial  ;    his    wile,    Mrs. 
Susan  W.  Martin,  is  described  as  an  accomplished   lady,  ot  fine 
presence,  and  endowed  with  many  virtues;  while  their  daughters 
were  also  estimable  and  charming  women  ;   so  that   their  house 
soon   became  a  rendezvous   for   the    best    society   ol    that   region, 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  point  oi  great  social  attraction  tor  a 
lone-  time. 
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The  following  are  the  names  of   Major,  Martin's  children  : 
Ann  K.  S.  Bryson  ; 
Eliza  W.  Oldham; 
Susan   L.  Sand  ford  ; 

Mary  F.  Winston  (whose  daughter,   Sabella   W.nston,  married 
Gov.  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky)  ; 
Louisa  W.  Prather  ; 
Harriet  Joyce  ; 
Thomas  Martin  ; 
James  Martin. 

It  is  to  the  remarkable  memory  of  Mrs.  Bryson— the  last  sur- 
vivor of  Major  Martin's  children,  now  residing  at  Covington, 
Kentucky— that  most  of  the  foregoing  recitals  concerning  the 
Ledbetter  family  are  due.  Mrs.  Bryson,  now  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven,  retains  all  her  faculties,  writing  long  and  intel- 
ligent letters,  and  giving  names  and  dates  with  great  precision. 

Col.  Ledbetter's  daughter,  Caroline  Agrfes,  married  Col.  A. 
Y.  Nicoll,  of  the  United  States  Army.  Their  only  daughter, 
Mrs.  Caroline  M.  S.  Hallowe,,  is  now  residing  near  Remington 
Park,  Florida,  a  beautiful  point  nearly  opposite  the  famous 
winter-resort  known  as  Green  Cove  Springs,  across  the  St. 
John's  River  which  is  here  about  seven  miles  wide.  Mrs.  Hal- 
|0wes— a  lady  of  great  piety  and  cultivation,  and  the  mother 
of  an  accomplished  family-is.  the  wife  of  Col.  Hallowes,  an 
English  officer,  who,  after  having  served  the  Queen  for  several 
years  in  India,  retired  on  half-pay  and  came  to  this  country. 

Drtiry  Ledbetter  and  Winifred  Lanier  had  twelve  children. 
Of  these,  Nancy  married  a  Scotch  gentleman,  James  Gardiner; 
and  Mary  married  Francis  Yates,  son  of  the  Spanish  Consul  at 
St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  living  heads  of  families  who 
represent  widely  distinct  branches  of  the  Earners,  but  all  of 
whom   derive   their   lineage   from   our  common    Huguenot   stock 
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hereinbefore  described.  They  will  serve  as  useful  clues  to  any 
member  of  the  family  who  may  hereafter  desire  to  obtain  some 
more  complete  account  ot   it- 

William   L.Lanier,  of  Selma,  Alabama,   President   of  the  Ala- 
bama Central  Railway. 

Sampson  Lanier,  of  Greenville,  Alabama. 
Thomas  Lanier,  of  Lake  Griffin,  Florida. 
Joseph  Lanier,  of  Quincy,  Florida. 
Lewis  Lanier,  of  Fort  Meade,  Florida. 
Robert  Sampson  Lanier  (my  father,,  of  Macon,  Georgia. 
W.  L.  Lanier,  of  West  Point,  Georgia.     (The  town  of  Lamer, 
in  Schley  County,  Georgia,  owes   its   name   to   the  Laniers  who 
once   lived   in   Screven   County,  and   who   are   referred   to  in  the 
Family  Tree  hereinbefore  given.) 

D.  G.  Lanier,  of  Flat  Rock,  South  Carolina. 
Lucius  Lanier,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  „_ 
There  are  also  distinct  branches  in  Mississippi,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina,  the  names  of  whose  representatives 
1  do  not  know.  1  am  told- that  the  Hon. Thomas  Lanier  Cling- 
man,  of  the  latter  State,  derives  his  lineage  in  part-as  indicated 
by   his  name-from  the  Rockingham  County   ancestors  to  whom 

1  have  alluded. 

The  late  Edmund  Lanier,  Commander  in  the  United  States 
Navy  was,  1  believe,  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  living 
,n  Nashville,  Tennessee,  who  is  of  a  still  different  branch  Horn 
any  of  those  specified  above. 

There  is  also  a  group  of  Lames  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  One 
family  of  this  group  attended  the  Centennial  Exhibition  last- 
year  and  1  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  meet  them.  1  remember 
to  have  heard  you  relate  that  you  were  once  accosted  by  a  young 
Cuban  while  on  one  of  your  voyage,  to  Europe,  who  informed 
you  that  his  mother's  name  was  Lamer,  and  that  she  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Huguenot  Laniers  from  the  South  oi  France. 
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Some  of  the  branches  above  indicated  by  ;i  single  name  con- 
sist of  many  members,  who  are  spread  over  several  Southern  and 
Northern  States. 

It  cannot  be  improper  for  me  to  close  tin's  sketch  by  adding 
that  I  have  read  with  greal  interest  and  profit  the  account  ol 
your  life  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me,  and  that  I 
sincerely  wish  you  a  long  and  peaceful  enjoyment  ot  the  remark- 
able successes  therein  set  forth. 

Very  truly  yours, 

SlDNKY     LaNIKU. 

|.  I<\  1).  Lanier,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 
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lities    and    no  member   of   that 
IWobably,  ^as  more  attentive  to 
Interests   of   the  State   he  repre- 
J  or  more  industrious  in  arrang. 
11  the  private  or   local  business 
^ted  to  him.     He  left   no  letter 
Bwered ;  no  public  office  or  docu. 
Jt'idhe  fail  to  visit  or  examine  on 
nest;  with  personal   manners  very 
Wig,  he  long  retained  his  popu- 

Jty.'" 

!«  Governor  Hendricks  was  of  a  fam- 
||hat  occupies  a  front  place  in  the 
ory  of  Indiana     There  is  probably 
„  other  one  in   the  State   that   has 
Krted  so  wide  an  influence  upon  its 
litics   and  legislation    as  his.     His 
_,son,  John   Abraham,    was  cap. 
__  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  a  lieuten- 
jitcolonel  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
lie  was  killed  in   the  battle   of  Pea 
lidge,  while  in  command  of  his  regi- 
J»nt.     Another    son,    Thomas,    was 
filled    in  the  late   war,  during  Gen. 
|Banks'     campaign     up     Ked     river. 
pA  brother  and  a  nephew  sat  in  the 
Estate   Senate,    and   another    nephew, 
|Hon.  Thos.  A.  Hendricks,  has  received 
Bhe  highest  honors  his  State  could  con- 
ifer upon  him." 

I  Since  the  above  was  written,  by  Mr. 
jloollen,  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks 
»|as  elected  to  the  Vice-Presidency  of 
I  the  United  States,  and  has  gone  to  the 
Igrave.  He  was  also  United  States 
T. Senator  from  Indiana,  and  Commis- 
-  sioner  of  Pensions. 


JAMES  F.  D.  LANIER  was  born 


in  the  county  of  Beaufort  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  November  22d,l  800. 
His»father  was   Alexander   Chalmers 
Lanier,  and  his  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Sarah  Chalmers.     His  first  pater- 
nal ancestor  in  this  country  was  Thomas 
Lanier,    a    Huguenot    of    Bordeaux, 
France,  who  fled    from  the   religious 
persecutions,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth    century,    going  first,  to 
England    and     afterwards     to      this 
country,  and  settling  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  his  father  removed  to 
Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  and  in 
1807  he  removed  to  Eaton,  Ohio, 
where  the  childhood  of  Mr.  Lanier 
was  spent  In  1817  his  father  removed 
to  Madison,  Indiana,  where  he  died  in 
1820,  leaving  a  widow  and  one  son. 

Mr.  Lanier's  early  education  was  of 
a  limited  character,  both  .as  to  time 
and  extent  of  studies.  About  eighteen 
months  in  Eaton  at  a  common  school 
and  in  1815-16,  about  a  year  and  a 
half  at  an  academy  at  Newport,  Ken- 
tucky, and  about  the  same  length  of 
time  after  he  came  to  Madison,  at  a 
private  school,  comprises  it. 

At  Eaton  he  was  employed  in  a 
store  of  general  character,  and  there 
got  the  foundation  of  his  business  edu- 
cation. In  1819  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Alexander 
A.  Meek,  and  finished  his  legal  studies 
by  a  course  at  the  Transylvania  Law 
School  in  Kentucky,  graduating  in 
1823.  He  commenced  the  practice  of 
law   in    Madison,  practicing    in    the 
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southeastern  district  of  Indiana,  which 
comprised  a  number  of  counties. 

In  1824  he  was  appointed  Associate 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  Legislature,  and  continued 
in  that  position  till  1837,  when  he  was 
made  principal  clerk  of  that  body. 
His  salary  as  clerk  was  $3.50  per  day. 
In  1833  he  went  into  the  Madison 
Branch  of  the  State  Bank,  which  was 
chartered  in  that  year,  and  took  a 
prominent  share  in  the  management 
of  it.  He  was  made  Pension  Agent 
for  a  portion  of  the  Western  States  in 
1837. 

In  1849,  he  removed  to  New  York 
City,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
more  largely  in  railroad  operations, 
forming  a  copartnership  with  Mr.  R. 
H.  Winslow  in  the  business  of  negotia- 
tion of  railroad  securities  and  a  gen- 
eral banking  business.  He  continued 
in  this  business  in  New  York  till  his 
death  in  August,  1881. 

In  1819,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Gardiner,  of  Kentucky,  by 
whom  he  had  eight  children,  of  whom 
six  .are  now  living:  Elizabeth  G., 
Washington  City,  widow  of  Gen.  Wm.' 
M.  Dunn  ;  Brasilia  D.,  wife  of  Judge 
John  R.  Cravens,  Madison,  Ind.; 
Alexander  C,  of  Madison,  Ind.,  the 
eldest;  Margaret  Pangelly,  'Morris- 
town,  N.  J.;  Mrs-  Mary  Stone,  New 
',  York  City,  and  Mr.  Charles  Lanier,  of 
New  York  City. 

He  was  married  a  second  time  in 
1849  to  Miss  McClure.  of  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  by  which  marriage  he  had 
one  daughter,  Katie,  who  is  a  widow 


residing  at  Lennox,  Mass.,  and  one 
son  who  died  young.  His  widow 
survives  him  and  lives  at  Lennox. 


CHRISTOPHER  HARRISON 
was  a  man  of  strange  habits  and  life. 
Born  at  the  town  of  Cambridge,    Dor- 
chester Co.,  Maryland,  of  wealthy  par- 
entage,   in    the  year  1775,  he  migra- 
ted to  Indiana  Territory  in  1808.     He 
led  a  solitary,  secluded  life  for  some 
years,  avoiding  all  society,  occupying  : 
himself  entirely  with  hunting,  and  his 
books.      Disappointment    in    a    love 
affair  was  understood  to  have  been  the  . 
cause  of  his  course  of  life  at  this  time. 
He  seems  to  have  been  attracted  by 
the  beauty  of  Fair  Prospect  Point,  for 
we  find  him  settled  there  probably  as 
early  as  1808.     He  remained  there  un- 
til about  1815,  when  he  sold  his  land 
to  George  Logan.  [See  Logans  sketch 
before],    g 

In  the  records  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  of  the  date  of  Thursday,  Oct. 
22d,  1812,  we  find  the  following 
entry:  "Gen.  Christopher  Harrison 
took  the  place  of  Williamson  Dunn  as 
Judo-e  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court." 
A  previous  entry  of  the  same  court 
shows  that  General  Christopher  Har- 
rison was  acting  as  one  of  the  grand 
jurors  of  the  court.  He  seems  to  have 
given  up  the  secluded  life  he  had  been  . 
living  at  this  time,  for  we  notice  his 
name  on  the  records  of  the  court  up 
to  the  time  he  sold  out  hi§  land.  He 
went  to  Salem  frbhi  Herein  1815,  and 
engaged  in  keeping  one  or  the  f  i  biitiel' 
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James  F.  D.  Lanier 

By  George  S.  Cottman,  Indianapolis. 

The  acquisition  by  the  state  of  the  old  Lanier  mansion  at 
Madison  has  brought  to  the  surface  more  or  less  fragmentary 
information  regarding  the  man  whose  name  is  perpetuated 
by  the  place,  and  in  whose  honor  it  is  to  be  preserved.  That 
fact  of  itself  makes  seasonable  a  sketch  of  one  who  in  his 
own  right  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  gallery  of  Indiana's 
noteworthy  men. 

James  F.  D.  Lanier,  born  in  Washington,  North  Carolina 
November  22,  1800,  came  with  his  father  to  Madison  in  1817," 
when  it  was  a  mere  village.  The  father  was  not  a  wealthy 
man.  On  the  contrary,  he  failed  in  business,  leaving  debts 
which  the  son  ultimately  paid.  Trained  to  thrift  and  indus- 
try, and  gifted  naturally  with  a  fine  business  talent,  the  latter 
strikingly  exemplified  Horace  Greeley's  idea  of  "growing  up" 
with  a  new  country.  He  prospered  with  the  thriving  young 
town,  and  during  the  thirty-one  years  of  his  residence  there 
he  was  an  important  factor  in  its  business  development.  He 
began  by  studying  law  in  the  office  of  General  Alexander  A. 
Meek,  graduated  at  the  Transylvania  law  school  in  1823,  and 
took  up  the  practice  of  that  profession  in  Madison.  The  prin- 
ciples he  cultivated  are  set  forth  by  himself.  In  his  brief 
autobiography,  "printed  for  the  use  of  his  family  only,"  and 
never  given  to  the  public,  he  says : 

I  was  diligent,  strove  to  be  respected,  and  made  it  a  point  to  be 
punctual  in  every  duty  and  appointment.  It  was  early  my  purpose  of 
life  to  respect  scrupulously  the  rights  of  others,  but  always  to  be  firm 
in  the  assertion  of  my  own.  It  was  to  the  rigid  adherence  to  this 
plan  of  life,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  that  I  owed  my  success.  My  diligence 
and  fidelity  in  every  engagement  gave  me  the  command  of  whatever 
money  I  wanted,  as  it  was  well  known  that  I  would  never  allow  my  liabil- 
ities to  exceed  my  means. 

194 
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In  a  word  he  was  as  a  lawyer,  as  in  subsequent  vocations 
a  success  but  the  profession,  involving  as  i?did,  ridfa«t£ 
judicial  circuit  by  horseback,  was  too  much  for  h  s  st renJtn 
bgd  he  gave  ,t  up  as  other  more  congenial  business  pr  sensed 
,  self.  For  some  years  he  was  assistant  clerk  and  then  chief 
clerk  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Representatives.     In  tnis    f 

oThttftioT'sf  traCt^StiC  hablt  °f  "^  £ Vosl 
01  nis  position.    Says  the  autobiography  ■ 

My  good  offices  were  often  availed "o  '   n  \lT     !^lslatl^  Proceedings. 

enTT^^T  St-ate  Bank  with  its  branches  ™  «*«- 
£e'  fbifv'        iamtr  "etired  from  law  Practice  a"d  be- 

tTrest  of  S^T  \ThlCh  bUSineSS  he  Was  identified  ^r 
£e  rest  of  his  life.     By  simple  and  economical  habits,  and 

'  tetanS*     ^^  °f  a"  hiS  SUrplus  in  real  estate  that  was 
ntinually  rising  in  value  he  had  acquired  quite  an  income 

w*?j£  Vh,e  West  and  he  now  took  a  ,a^e  " 

Ex  B^t  h  Cre  the  firSt  PreSident  0f  the  M^on 

I m stftP «; being  S0  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Contro1 

H&  «    A    Y      m-    Th6Se  tW°  P0siti0ns  he  he'd  for  fourteen 
&™T*  the;est^f  his  *V  tn  Madison,  and  again 
^necteTj  *?  Tf-  ,  THe  institution  w^h  which  he  was 
Sheeted  stood  a  test  that  sent  many  another  to  the  wall 
Mr.  Lanier  wrote  : 

: '■  Wsteorbynof  CTmenCf  busi»ef  at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of 
UttonZh,  country-at  the  very  beginning  of  that  era  of  specn- 
>  the  t^ble  "af  bfankuUPte/  thG  Wh°le  nati°n'  and  which  cuIm-ated 
^ery  ££ M°  Z  ?  °f  f^  At  this  disastrous  crisis  "early 
^Ption  of  ?hatofT,ern  andAsouthwestern  states  failed,  with  the 
*«tern  11  I        ♦  I"?"18,     A  Very  large  number  of  those  of  the 

^PoSb     tStTr/bal  ^f  TIT'-     *t  W°Uld  Seem  t0  haVe  been  al™st 
that  the  bank  of  Indiana,  then  one  of  the  newest  of  the  west- 
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era  states,  should  not  have  become  involved  in  the  general  catastrophe. 
So  far  from  being  the  case  the  bank  not  only  paid  dividends,  averaging 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  per  cent,  annually,  but  returned  to  its  stock- 
holders nearly  double  the  original  investment  when  it  was  wound  up  at 
the  expiration  of  its  charter,  in  1854. 

An  incident  in  connection  with  these  precarious  times 
adds  a  touch  of  color: 

As  we  had  always  intended  to  keep  our  banks  in  position  to  meet 
any  emergency  that  might  arise  we  had  not  in  the  least  anticipated  the 
general  suspension  in  1837  in  the  eastern  states  till  that  event  happened. 
Our  board  of  control  were  then  in  session  at  Indianapolis.  We  were  at 
the  time  the  depository  of  $1,500,000  of  government  funds.  I  was  in- 
structed by  the  board  to  proceed  immediately  to  Washington  to  represent 
our  condition  and  to  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to 
what  we,  in  the  emergency,  should  do.  I  took  with  me  $80,000  in  gold. 
I  went  up  the  Ohio  river  in  a  steamboat  to  Wheeling,  and  thence  by 
stage,  chartered  for  the  purpose,  alone  across  the  mountains  to  Fred- 
erick, at  that  time  the  western  terminus  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad,  and  sixty-one  miles  west  from  Baltimore.  I  suffered  not  a 
little  anxiety  on  account  of  the  treasure  I  carried  more  than  three 
hundred  miles  through  a  wild  and  comparatively  uninhabited  region,  and 
was  not  a  little  relieved  on  reaching  the  safe  conduct  of  a  railroad.  On 
arriving  at  Washington  I  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Honorable  Levi  Woodbury,  explained  to  him  the 
position  and  the  entire  solvency  of  our  bank,  and  delivered  to  him  the 
gold  I  had  brought  with  me  in  part  payment  of  our  balances.  He 
received  me  with  great  cordiality  and  said  that  our  bank  was  the  only 
one  that  had  offered  to  pay  any  portion  of  its  indebtedness  in  specie. 
We  were  allowed  to  retain  the  government  deposits  till  they  were  drawn 
in  its  regular  disbursements. 

One  evidence  of  Mr.  Lanier's  prosperity  while  still  in  Mad- 
ison is  that  in  the  middle  forties — or,  to  be  exact,  in  1844 — he 
built  himself  a  home  there  that  was  undoubtedly  the  finest 
family  mansion  in  Indiana,  and  which  visitors  from  Cincin- 
nati and  Louisville  pronounced  more  imposing  than  anything 
in  those  cities.  He  enjoyed  this  residence  but  four  years,  for 
in  the  latter  part  of  1848  he  left  Madison  and  thenceforth 
made  his  home  in  New  York. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Indiana  of  that  day  did  not  afford 
scope  for  his  business  capacity  in  the  line  he  elected  to  follow. 
It  was  the  dawning  of  a  new  era — the  railroad  era,  that  was 
to  transform  the  business  of  the  world.     The  railroad  as  a 
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factor  in  transportation  was  yet  an  experiment;  there  had 
been  many  losses  and  failures,  but  men  of  sagacity  saw 
through  the  causes  of  these  to  vast  possibilities.  Lanier  was 
one  of  these.  He  knew  something  at  first  hand  about  rail- 
roading, for  he  had,  as  he  said,  "been  instrumental  in  the  re- 
suscitation of  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  railroad"  after  its 
failure  under  the  mismanagement  of  an  inefficient  paternalism. 
But  the  logical  base  of  operations  for  the  great  coming  devel- 
opment was  not  the  West,  but  New  York  City,  the  big  finan- 
cial center.  Hence  we  find  Lanier,  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1849,  forming  a  copartnership  with  Richard  H.  Winslow, 
"the  chief  object  of  which  was  the  negotiation  of  railway  se- 
curities, although  we  [they]  contemplated  in  connection  there- 
with a  general  banking  business." 

There  were  then  in  the  West  about  600  miles  of  railroad, 
chiefly  the  remains  of  old  state  systems  which  had  been  sold 
to  private  companies.  They  were  poorly  built,  some  of  them 
badly  located,  and  were  more  or  less  failures,  this  general 
situation  having,  of  course,  a  detrimental  effect  upon  invest- 
ors of  capital.  To  Lanier's  mind,  however,  there  were  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  lines  properly  constructed  upon  good 
routes  would  be  a  success,  and  he  began  a  vigorous  propa- 
ganda to  show  that  the  time  had  come  when  railroad  securities 
were  a  safe  and  profitable  investment.  It  was  evidently  con- 
vincing propaganda,  for  business  began  to  grow.  Beginning 
with  the  bonds  of  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  road,  which 
were  the  first  securities  of  the  kind  ever  brought  out  in  the 
Cleveland,  Painsville  and  Ashtabula ;  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania ; 
New  York  market,  they  followed  with  the  Little  Miami ;  Co- 
lumbus and  Xenia;  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati; 
Michigan  and  Southern,  and  other  lines.  The  business  so  in- 
creased that,  as  Mr.  Lanier  says,  "we  not  unfrequently  nego- 
tiated a  million  of  bonds  daily,  and  the  aggregate  for  the 
year  was  enormous."  These  were  western  roads  and  what 
this  meant  for  the  upbuilding  of  this  section  may  easily  be 
imagined.  For  the  six  years  from  1849  to  1854,  inclusive,  the 
firm  of  Winslow,  Lanier  and  Company  specialized  in  railroad 
securities,  and  during  that  time  10,724  miles  of  road  were 
built,  nearly  half  of  this  mileage  being  in  the  middle  West. 
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This  aspect  of  Mr.  Lanier's  activities,  however,  is  but  inci- 
dental to  the  main  purpose  of  this  study,  which  is  a  considera- 
tion of  his  patriotic  services  to  the  State  of  Indiana  and  to 
the  nation.  Four  such  services,  entitling  him  to  public  remem- 
brance, I  will  present  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence.  They 
were  rendered  modestly,  inconspicuously,  and  history  is  vir- 
tually silent  about  them,  even  those  relating  to  our  Civil  War 
having  no  official  recognition  in  the  reports  of  Adjutant- 
General  Terrell  covering  that  period.  In  reading  the  excerpts 
from  the  autobiography  here  given  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  were  originally  addressed  not  to  the  public  but  to 
members  of  his  own  family. 

1.  In  the  later  forties  Indiana  was  in  a  bad  way.    People 
had  gone  crazy  over  the  idea  that  they  could  get  rich  quickly 
by  digging  canals,  building  turnpikes  and  creating  other  in- 
ternal improvements  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  now  it  was  a  case  of  having  to  pay  the 
fiddler.     The  state  carried  a  debt,  all  told,   of  more  than 
$16,000,000,  which  amounted  to  a  little  over  $20  per  capita, 
whereas  the  wealth  per  capita  was  only  $140.     Something 
like  $11,000,000  of  this  debt  had  been  borrowed  abroad  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  improvement  system  that  had  been 
authorized  by  the  famous  law  of  1836.     In  1845  the  interest 
on  this  foreign  capital,  five  years  in  arrears,  amounted  to 
$3,000,000.     The  bonds  were  quoted  on  the  market  at  forty 
cents  on  the  dollar;  the  state  was  in  danger  of  repudiation, 
and  the  creditors  were  correspondingly  alarmed  and  clamor- 
ous.    During  the  legislative  sessions  of  1845-6  and   1846-7 
there  was  a  long  fight  over  the  elaborate  measure  known  as 
the  Butler  bill,  which  was  finally  passed.     This  was  an  at- 
tempt to  relieve  the  acute  situation  by  putting  the  whole  for- 
eign debt  on  a  new  basis.    The  proposition  was  to  exchange 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  and  certain  lands  attaching  there- 
to for  one-half  of  the  outstanding  bonds,  while  for  the  other 
half  the  state  would  issue  new  bonds.     The  creditor,  by  sur- 
rendering his  old  bonds,  was  to  receive  canal  stock  and  state 
stock  in  equal  parts.     It  was,  of  course,  optional  with  the 
creditors  to  accept  this  plan,  which  was  at  best  a  compromise 
and,  as  it  stood  in  the  bill,  so  complicated  as  to  be  grasped 
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with  some  difficulty  by  people  untrained  in  such  matters.  It 
was  needful  that  a  special  agent  be  sent  to  Europe  to  confer 
with  these  creditors  and  secure  from  them,  if  possible,  the  sur- 
render of  the  old  bonds.  As  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of 
this  in  the  autobiography  or  in  the  scant  matter  available  in 
the  libraries,  I  can  not  do  better  than  quote  from  an  article 
written  by  a  correspondent  to  the  Indianapolis  Journal  of 
December  11,  1880,  while  the  subject  of  the  sketch  was  still 
living.  The  data  seems  to  have  been  secured  by  a  personal 
interview.  The  writer,  over  the  signature  of  "E.  T.  J.",  after 
making  the  above  statement,  says: 

A  mission  of  such  delicacy  and  importance  obviously  required  the 
services  of  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  address.  Mr.  Lanier  was 
the  man  selected,  and  the  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  The 
new  securities,  which  consisted  of  certificates  of  state  stock  and  certifi- 
cates of  ownership  in  the  old  canal,  in  equal  proportions,  were  placed  in 
his  hands  fully  executed,  but  with  dates,  amounts  and  names  of  holders 
left  blank,  which  blanks  he  was  authorized  to  fill.  The  business  of 
the  mission  was  accomplished  with  such  remarkable  ability  and  success 
that  in  an  incredibly  short  time  he  returned,  having  taken  up  nearly 
all  of  the  old  bonds,  which  he  brought  home  and  surrendered. 

2.  With  the  oncoming  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  call  upon 
Indiana  for  troops  the  state  found  itself  in  another  predica- 
ment. On  the  receipt  of  the  news  that  Fort  Sumter  had 
fallen  Governor  Morton  telegraphed  to  President  Lincoln  of- 
fering ten  thousand  men  for  the  defense  of  the  nation.  The 
raising  of  those  ten  thousand  was  easy  enough,  but  equipping 
them  for  the  field  was  another  thing.  The  state  was  heavily 
in  debt  with  no  money  in  the  treasury  and  apparently  no  way 
to  get  any,  its  credit  being  so  bad  no  one  would  buy  its  bonds. 
A  less  resolute  and  less  resourceful  man  than  Morton  would 
have  been  swamped  at  the  outset,  but  he  only  proceeded  to 
make  good  his  patriotic  offer.  In  the  universal  turmoil  of  the 
nation  money  was  hard  to  get,  even  where  credit  was  good, 
and  in  the  emergency  Morton  turned  to  Lanier,  who  advanced 
funds  to  the  amount  of  $400,000. *    It  was  due  to  this  loan  that 

1  The  fact  should  be  noted  that  there  were  other  capitalist  patriots 
whose  friendliness  to  Morton  and  the  Union  cause  prompted  loans  at  the 
risk  of  loss.  Among  these  are  said  to  have  been  Stoughton  A.  and 
Calvin  Fletcher  of  Indianapolis,  though  their  services  were  done  so 
quietly  that  only  a   fugitive  tradition  of  them  exists. 
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General  T.  A.  Morris'  brigade,  when  it  marched  through  Cin 
cinnati  on  its  way  to  the  front  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
first  campaign  excited  this  editorial  comment  in  the  Cinci^ 
nati  Commercial: 

The  governor  of  Indiana  has  outgeneraled  the  governor  of  Ohio 
The  former  has  sent  four  admirably-equipped  regiments  to  the  battle! 
field  and  has  two  more  ready  to  march  at  an  hour's  notice    *  *  •  Th 
Hoosier  troops  are  all  armed  with  rifled  muskets,  are  uniformed    and 
furnished  with  their  complement  of  camp  equipments. 

Of  the  two  other  regiments,  a  few  days  later,  the  same 
paper  said:  "They  were  armed  with  the  new  United  States 
muskets,  of  the  most  approved  pattern.  No  Ohio  troops  have 
such  arms." 

3.  The  early  part  of  1863  was  a  dark  period  for  Indiana. 
Aside  from  the  general  turmoil  of  the  war  it  was  a  seething 
cauldron  internally.    A  predominating  copperhead  element  in 
the  legislature  did  all  in  its  power  to  frustrate  the  Union 
cause  and  to  cripple  Morton's  efforts  in  behalf  of  that  cause. 
Morton  himself,  so  his  enemies  said,  was  a  past-master  at 
the  art  of  enforcing  his  will  by  high-handed  methods,  but  he 
at  least  had  a  high  motive  for  which  history  has  justified  him. 
The  obstructionists,  however,  cared  nothing  for  his  motives, 
and  their  hatred  of  the  man  in  power  bred  the  kind  of  "dirty 
politics"  which  is  all  too  common  in  our  political  history.    Not 
the  least  of  the  sins  of  this  legislature  was  the  deliberate  fail- 
ure to  make  any  appropriations  for  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  state.    Indiana's  part  in  the  war  might  become  a  dis- 
grace; her  insane  and  blind  and  other  dependents  might  be 
turned  out  of  the  institutions  for  want  of  money  to  care  for 
them;  she  might  utterly  ruin  her  credit  by  defaulting  in  the 
interest  due  to  creditors — all  that  was  a  secondary  considera- 
tion.    The  first  consideration  was  the  personal  hatreds  and 
venom  with  which  the  air  reeked. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  Morton  saved  the  situation. 
From  various  sources  he  gathered  up  enough  to  take  care  of 
military  and  current  expenses,  and  to  meet  the  interest  on 
the  state's  debt  he  again  appealed  to  Lanier  for  a  loan.  It 
was  at  best,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  a  risky  loan.  As 
the  autobiography  says: 
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The  application  was  made  at  the  darkest  period  of  the  whole  war. 
I  could  have  no  security  whatever,  and  could  rely  for  reimbursement 
only  on  the  good  faith  of  a  legislature  to  be  chosen  at  a  future  and 
distant  day,  and  upon  the  chances  of  its  being  made  up  of  more  upright 
and  patriotic  members  than  those  composing  the  one  then  in  existence. 
If  the  great  contest  should  turn  out  disastrously  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union  and  of  freedom  I  could  never  expect  to  be  repaid  a  dollar.    I  felt, 
however,  that  on   no   account  must  the  debt  of  a  great  state  be  dis- 
credited, nor  the  position  of  its  chief  magistrate,  the  ablest  and  most 
efficient  of  all  the  loyal  governors,  and  who  of  all  contributed  most  to 
our  success,  be  compromised  or  weakened.     No  alternative  was  left  me 
but  to   advance  the   sum   required.     I   would   not  allow   myself   to   be 
responsible  for  the  consequences   of  a   refusal  of  his  request.     If  the 
credit  of  the  state  in  such  a  critical  period  should  be  destroyed,  that  of 
other  states,  and  even  the  federal  government  might  be  so  impaired  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  sustain  the  immense  burdens  of  the 
war.     I  accordingly  addressed  a  note  to  the  agent  of  the  state  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest,  offering  to  pay  that  falling  due  July  1st,  1863, 
and   requesting  him   to    supply   me  with   a  list  of   the   holders   of   the 
state  stocks.     He  peremptorily  refused  to  furnish  such  list,  being  him- 
self one  of  the  conspirators  in  destroying  the  state's  credit.2     A  list 
had  to  be  procured  from  other  sources  of  information.     As  soon  as  this 
was  obtained  I  commenced  the  payment  of  interest,  which  was  there- 
after promptly  paid  by  me  on  the  days  it  fell  due.     These  payments 
were  continued  two  years.     The  whole  amount  advanced  by  me  on  this 
account  was  $640,000. 

In  this  the  obstructionists  found  something  to  cavil  at. 
Winslow,  Lanier  and  Company  had  selfish  ulterior  aims,  and 
the  Indianapolis  Sentinel  suggested  that  "as  a  proper  reproof 
to  such  audacious  impertience  a  prompt  refusal  ought  to  be 
Kiven  to  the  recognition  of  any  part  of  this  debt,  so  as  to  let 
Governor  Morton  and  Winslow,  Lanier  and  Co.  know  that 
it  is  better  that  they  attend  to  their  own  business  and 
let  that  of  others  alone."  On  the  other  hand  many  shared 
the  view  that  Lanier's  action  had  averted  a  disgrace  to  the 
•tate  which  all  citizens  must  have  shared,  and  the  legislature 
Of  1864  made  provision  for  the  repayment  of  the  money 
loaned. 

4.  The  next  call  upon  Mr.  Lanier  for  patriotic  service  was 
In  the  interest  of  the  general  government,  and  here  again  I 
Quote  the  Journal  correspondent.     He  says: 

'This  correspondence  in  full  may  be  found  in  William  Dudley  Foulk's  Life 
«t  Other  P.  Morton,  Vol.   1,  pp.  263-6. 
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The  national  debt  incurred  by  the  war  was  nearly  $3,000,000,000 
The  whole  debt  except  $559,000,000  of  greenbacks,  bore  interest  at  i 
high  rate,  more  than  one  half  of  which  was  payable  in  gold,  upon  which 
the  premium  was  so  high  that  practically  the  rate  was  more  than 
doubled.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  debt  was  held  by  our  own 
people,  and  only  about  one-tenth  was  held  abroad.  In  Europe  money 
was  plenty  and  interest  cheap.  It  was  obvious  that  if  foreign  capitalist! 
could  be  induced  to  take  our  bonds  the  interest  on  our  debt  could  bp 
reduced  and  our  national  burden  materially  lightened.  But  in  Europe 
there  was  a  vast  amount  of  erroneous  opinion  and  but  little  correct  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  American  finances,  so  that  in  order  to  excite 
a  demand  for  our  securities  it  was  first  necessary  that  those  who  con- 
trolled the  foreign  money  markets  should  be  correctly  informed  con- 
cerning our  financial  condition  and  apprised  both  of  our  immense  re- 
sources and  of  the  overwhelming  national  determination  that  our  debt 
should  be  paid.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  no  method 
could  be  more  effective  than  to  send  a  special  agent  of  the  proper 
experience,  knowledge  and  ability  to  visit  and  confer  personally  with  tlit» 
leading  European  capitalists. 

To  shorten  the  story,  Mr.  Lanier  was  the  one  chosen  for 
this  mission,  which  he  carried  out  with  his  usual  competency. 
At  Frankfort-on-the-Main  he  delivered  before  a  large  meeting 
of  capitalists  and  bankers  an  address  that  was  published  in 
several  languages  and  widely  circulated  throughout  Europe. 
The  result  of  his  work  there  was  so  favorable  that  upon  his 
return  home,  in  the  fall  of  1865,  "he  received  not  only  the 
thanks  of  the  government  but  the  most  gratifying  acknowl- 
edgment through  the  loyal  press  of  the  great  estimation  in 
which  his  services  were  held." 

Mr.  Lanier  always,  to  use  his  own  words,  "cherished  a 
lively  affection"  for  Indiana.  As  long  as  he  lived  he  retained 
the  title  to  the  fine  old  home  he  had  built  at  Madison,  although 
his  son,  A.  C.  Lanier,  lived  there  and  was  its  virtual  possessor. 
Ultimately  another  son,  Charles  Lanier,  presented  the  proper- 
ty as  a  home  for  the  county  historical  society  as  an  abiding 
memorial  to  his  father,  and  this  society  in  turn  transferred 
it  to  the  keeping  of  the  state  to  be  preserved  both  as  a  memor- 
ial and  as  the  most  imposing  existing  relic  of  a  picturesque 
period  in   our  history. 

J.  F.  D.  Lanier  died  in  New  York  City,  August  29,  1881, 
and  is  buried  in  Greenwood  cemetery. 
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The  Ohio  is  a  respectable  river.  It  is  not  spectacular,  nor  romantic  in  the 
way  of  the  Hudson.  It  docs  not  dash  itself  against  Palisades;  on  its  banks 
are  no  abrupt  little  mountains  to  store  up  legends  and  cascading  kills, 
nor  broad  granite  shoulders  to  be  given  white-framed  hotels,  like  epaulets.  The 
Ohio  never  supported  a  class  of  patroons,  as  did  the  Hudson,  nor  did  it  ever 
welcome  whalers  home.  The  Ohio  was  not  like  the  St.  Croix  or  the  Mississippi,  a 
lumber  river  of  importance:  it  saw  no  rafts  to  match  theirs,  acres-wide,  sent  to 
build  great  cities. 

The  Ohio  is  a  workaday  river,  a  convenience  river,  the  sort  of  stream  one  is 
tempted  to  take  for  granted.  One  cannot  imagine  Cleopatra  lounging  with  Antony 
between  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  and  Cairo,  Illinois,  as  one  might  imagine  them  at  ease 
upon  the  swell  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  Ohio  they  would  be  too  much  hooted  at 
by  tows*  adjusting  processions  of  barges.  Barges  not  of  Cleopatra's  kind.  Nor  of 
Palladio's.  The  Ohio  fills  its  barges  not  with  queens  or  architects,  not  with  heroes 
or  persons  of  genius,  but  instead  with  pork  and  salt  and  sulfur,  steel  and  coal  and 
petroleum.  It  is  a  broad  river,  which  can  be  accommodating  because  it  is  relatively 
free  from  rapids.  When  an  automobile  comes  to  the  top  of  one  of  its  bluffs,  and 
begins  a  descent  toward  the  riverbank,  the  pace  naturally  slackens,  perhaps  in 
sympathy  with  the  stately  progress  of  the  vessels  that  pass  across  the  windshield, 
so  to  speak,  in  their  own  insistent  lassitude. 

This  deliberate  river  marked  the  northern  boundary  of  the  mid-Atlantic  em- 
pire. The  slave-driven,  single-staple  plantation  system  exhausted  itself  along  the 
Ohio.  And  in  the  1840's  the  little  river  ports  on  its  northern  shore  were  the  setting 

*  /  am  instructed  by  my  colleague  John  White  that  freshwater  tugs  are  called  tows,  though  they  do  as 
much  shoving  as  pulling. 
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of  a  change  in  the  life  of  that  river  valley,  which  ordained  a  much  larger  change  in 
the  life  of  the  American  nation. 


The  Old  Southern  Ohio 

The  Ohio  had  been  a  southern  river  in  every  sense.  Latitude  and  temperature 
were  confirmed  by  economics.  Cairo,  Illinois,  is  farther  south  than  Richmond, 
Virginia.  There  is  no  point  in  the  state  of  Delaware  that  is  as  far  south  as  the  town 
of  Chesapeake  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  Anyone  who  has  spent  much  time  in  Indiana 
can  confirm  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  what  the  statistics  tell  us:  it  is  considerably 
hotter  there  in  the  summer  than  it  is  on  Barbados.  Relative  altitude  also  pointed 
the  Ohio  southward:  its  waters  run  downhill  to  the  Gulf. 

Until  iron  and  the  steam  engine  altered  things,  the  compass  needle  in  Ameri- 
ca's great  central  valley  pointed  firmly  north  and  south.  Then,  with  the  coming  of 
the  railroad,  the  horizontal  tug  of  iron  rails  became  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
swung  the  compass  by  ninety  degrees. 

At  first  the  hiss  of  steam  power  had  been  a  cheerful  sound  for  the  South.  It 
was  the  sound  made  by  the  engines  of  riverboats.  In  i8u  the  first  steamboat 
appeared  in  New  Orleans  and  set  upon  the  Crescent  City  even  more  securely  the 
crown  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Nicholas  Roosevelt  and  his  wife  (the  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe)  had  been  right  in  naming  the  first  steam-driven  boat  on 
the  river  after  New  Orleans.  It  was  a  crude  vessel,  but  improvements  in  design 
after  1820  brought  the  average  transportation  cost  of  goods  pushed  upstream  from 
New  Orleans  down  from  five  dollars  to  twenty-five  cents.  The  effects  of  steam 
technology  were  less  dramatic  when  running  with  the  current;  downstream  costs 
had  only  to  come  down  from  a  dollar. 

Boats  may  push  against  the  current,  but  they  do  not  make  their  own  channels. 
Even  steamboats  must  accommodate  the  landscape.  The  railroad  defies  it.  Rail- 
roads bridge  rivers,  tunnel  through  mountains,  flatten  hills,  embank  their  Way 
across  valleys. 

The  builders  of  the  Erie  Canal  had  altered  the  land  about  as  much  as  boating 
people  could,  but  they  only  showed  the  way  to  the  railroads'  invasion  of  the  West. 
In  the  ceremony  opening  the  canal,  the  catechist  had  asked  by  what  means  had 
the  "waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  .  .  .  been  diverted  from  their  natural  course?"  And 
by  whose  authority?  The  answer,  then,  was  by  "the  enterprise  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York."  Soon  it  was  not  only  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  but 
the  natural  profusion  of  the  whole  interior  region  that  was  diverted  from  natural 
courses.  In  185 1  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow  of  New  Orleans  wrote  that  the  railroads  had 
"rolled  back  the  mightv  tide  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  ten  thousand  tributary 
streams  until  their  mouth,  practically  and  commercially,  is  more  at  New  York  and 
Boston  than  at  New  Orleans." 

What  did  this  change  mean  for  the  political  and  social  outlook  of  the  Ohio 
Valley,  especially  for  its  stance  toward  slavery  and  disunion?  Picture  books  about 
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the  young  Lincoln  have  left  us  images  of  yeoman  emigrants  from  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee and  the  seaboard  states  that  fed  population  through  the  central  gaps  of  the 
Appalachians.  But  free  and  independent  uplanders  were  not  the  only  southerners 
to  join  the  western  emigration.  Slaveowners  came  too.  We  recall  how  narrowly 
Edward  Coles  and  his  Quaker  allies  beat  back  a  majority  of  the  Illinois  legislature 
intent  on  bringing  another  slave  state  into  the  Union.  We  have  observed  the 
enormous  investments,  and  consequent  power,  of  landowners  from  the  South  in 
the  northwest  territories.  Not  all  of  them  were  as  cool  to  slavery  as  Easley,  Wil- 
lingham  and  the  Natchez  Junto. 

Until  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  the  Ohio  Valley  was  still  very  much  as 
Edward  Coles  found  it,  and  left  it,  an  offshoot  of  the  slave  system.  The  same 
proslavery,  prosouthern  majority  that  drove  Coles  from  Illinois  dominated  the 
Indiana  legislature  in  i860.  It  took  the  power  of  a  great  governor,  backed  by  a 
resourceful  financier,  to  defy  them  and  keep  Indiana  within  Lincoln's  Union. 

Frederick  Jackson  Turner  totted  up  the  origins  of  the  members  of  the  Ohio 
legislature  of  1822.  Only  25  percent  were  from  New  England;  38  percent  were 
from  the  Deep  South.  As  late  as  1850,  after  a  substantial  northern  influx,  only 
1 1,000  of  the  roughly  one  million  people  in  Indiana  were  natives  of  New  England 
against  175,000  natives  of  the  South.  In  Illinois  140,000  were  from  the  South  and 
only  37,000  from  New  England.  Missouri  was  a  slave  state  in  i860,  many  of  whose 
slaveowners  traveled  widely  in  Iowa,  the  legislature  of  which  was  also  probably 
still  dominated  by  southerners  as  late  as  1850.  There  were  important  enclaves  of 
southern  sympathy  in  the  mining  areas  of  southwestern  Wisconsin  and  northwest- 
ern Illinois. 

The  struggle  for  dominance  of  the  region  was  not  fought  out  at  these  ex- 
tremes. If  it  had  been,  the  outcome  would  have  been  otherwise,  for  the  northern 
immigrants  were  heavily  outweighted  at  most  vital  points.  It  was  the  less  predict- 
able sympathies  of  the  emigrants  from  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  especially 
Pennsylvania  that  would  determine  where  the  West  would  rally.  But  those  sym- 
pathies were  solicited  by  an  increasing  number  of  neighbors  who  had  no  doubts 
whatever  about  their  desire  to  live  in  a  region  unburdened  with  either  the  moral 
odium  of  slavery  or  the  economic  threat  of  competition  from  hardworking  blacks. 
An  aversion  to  both  is  clear  from  the  political  discourse  of  leaders  of  the  northern 
cause,  including  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  was  the  railroad  that  brought  the  great  flood  of  northern  immigration  into 
the  Ohio  Valley  Empire  in  the  1850's — in  the  nick  of  time. 


Railroad  versus  River 


The  railroad  went  westward  in  parallel  to  the  Ohio.  Then  its  progress  was 
428       interrupted  by  the  Mother  of  Waters.  If  it  had  been  stopped  there,  the  north- 
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south  axis  of  easy  water  transportation  could  have  remained  at  least  of  equal 
potency  to  the  east-west  axis  established  by  the  rails. 

New  Orleans  thus  had  a  stake  in  permitting  the  mighty  Mississippi  to  roll  to 
the  sea  "unvexed"  by  railroad  bridges.  So  had  St.  Louis.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  that  city,  which  presided  over  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
Mississippi,  saw  the  railroad  reach  the  Mississippi,  and  most  of  its  members 
wished  to  stop  it  there.  Some  railroad  promoters  were  alreadv  active  in  the  city, 
but  a  majority  of  the  Chamber  endorsed  a  resolution  that  any  bridge  over  the  river 
would  be  "unconstitutional,  an  obstruction  to  navigation,  dangerous."  Thev  pro- 
claimed "the  duty  of  every  western  state,  river  citv,  and  town  to  take  immediate 
action  to  prevent  the  erection  of  such  a  structure." 

The  steamboaters  did  more  than  issue  proclamations.  A  scries  of  rivercraft 
had  altercations  with  the  piers  of  the  first  such  bridge,  near  Rock  Island.  The 
ensuing  lawsuits  gave  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  the  railroad  company,  the  chance  to 
remind  the  courtroom  that  east-west  travel  "has  its  rights  as  well  as  that  of  north 
and  south." 

The  bridge  at  Rock  Island  staved  in  place,  and  on  a  fine  spring  day  in  1856, 
thirty-one  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  cheers  echoed  from  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  after  the  porter's  call:  "Passengers  for  Iowa  keep  their  seats!"  As 
journalist-historian  Marquis  Childs  tells  the  story,  when  the  last  car  of  the  first 
train  to  cross  the  Rock  Island  Bridge  had  reached  the  Iowa  shore,  "a  mighty  shout 
went  up.  'We're  over,  we're  over!'  and  Chicago  said  'Yes,  the  Mississippi  is  prac- 
tically no  more.'  " 

Chicago  spoke  too  soon.  The  rivers,  chief  among  them  the  Mississippi,  had 
not  yet  conceded  defeat  to  the  railroads.  The  contest  between  the  two  for  mastery 
of  the  great  valley  of  America  was  fought  out  in  many  places,  including  the 
drawing  rooms  of  two  houses,  designed  by  the  same  architect,  composed  of  the 
same  materials  and  in  the  same  style,  on  the  river  side  of  First  Street  in  Madison, 
Indiana. 
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A  Passionless  Repose 


Thf.sf.  two  houses  represent,  in  their  grand  way,  a  fairly  common  type  along  the 
river.  They  are  descendants  of  those  Middle  Colony  buildings  we  called  "Wrcn- 
aissance"  in  Chapter  Seven.  In  the  border  states  along  the  Ohio  River,  as  in 
Maryland,  Virginia  or  New  Jersev,  they  were  often  built  of  brick.  As  one  runs 
one's  eve  across  the  northern  architectural  landscape,  from  Nantucket  to  Oregon, 
one  sees  white  wooden  cubes  laid  out  like  rows  of  dice,  with  openings  in  the  place 
of  five-spots.  They  are  the  northern  wooden  version  of  the  brick  cubes  we  see  in 
Madison,  and  across  the  Middle  Colonies  and  the  Ohio  Valley.  Both  are  direct 
descendants  of  the  Georgian,  given  an  injection  of  elegance  by  Benjamin  Henrv 
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Latrobe  in  the  1790's  (as  we  noted  in  the  last  chapter)  and  in  the  i83o's  and  1840's 
made  Grecian  by  the  addition  of  thick  bands  of  wood  just  below  the  roof,  and 
sometimes  porticoes.  They  were  then  called  Greek  Revival,  though  more  often 
than  not  they  had  most  un-Hellenic  hipped  roofs  and  cupolas.* 

This  was  Ohio  Valley  Hellenism,  which,  as  it  spread  northward  and  up  the 
smaller  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  itself,  fused  into  the  Arlington-Bowers  model  we 
have  discussed.  The  lineage  of  the  cubical  style,  of  course,  goes  back  to  the  severe 
Renaissance  buildings  in  Pienza,  Siena  and  Florence — see  Chapter  Eight.  Francis 
Costigan,  architect  of  Madison,  Indiana,  drew  upon  the  experience  of  Leon  Bat- 
tista  Alberti  and  Bernardo  Rossellino,  by  way  of  Pieter  Post  in  Holland,  and  Inigo 
Jones  and  Hugh  May  in  England,  as  well  as  those  provincial  designers  who  chose 
to  wrap  themselves  in  the  "style  of  Christopher  Wren." 

If  this  recital  seems  a  little  pedantic,  it  would  not  have  seemed  so  to  many  of 
the  Americans  who  wanted  very  much  to  think  of  themselves  as  the  heirs  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  built  accordingly.  The  genealogy  of  their  architecture  was  almost 
as  important  to  them,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  their  own 
genealogy.  They  eagerly  purchased  designs  for  the  structures  the  popular  pattern- 
books  informed  them  to  be  of  ancient  respectability.  Some  of  them  purchased 
family  portraits  at  the  same  time. 

From  the  region  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Delaware,  the  cubical  style  was 
carried  westward  by  emigrants  into  the  central  states  and  reappeared  along  the 
Ohio.  One  can  see  our  two  splendid  examples  by  walking  down  High  Street  (now 
prosaically  renamed  First  Street)  in  Madison,  parallel  to  Main  Street.  Down  along 
the  river,  a  block  away,  once  stood  docks  and  warehouses.  A  few  blocks  farther 
were  lumber  mills  and  slaughterhouses.  They  are  gone  now,  but  this  was  once  a 
very  busy  scene.  Madison  was  the  largest  town  in  the  state  for  most  of  the  i84o's. 

As  you  walk  west,  crossing  Poplar  Street,  the  mansion  of  Captain  Charles 
Lewis  Shrewsbury  appears  on  the  left.  Just  past  Elm  Street,  a  block  farther  on,  is 
the  residence  of  James  F.  D.  Lanier. 

These  houses  were  built  to  present  qualities  of  great  value  in  a  raw,  rough, 
uncertain  and  changeful  time  and  place.  This  was  not  yet  a  place  ready  for  the 
competing  Picturesque,  with  its  changefulness  and  engaging  unpredictability, 
which  we  will  be  examining  in  Chapter  Thirty.  Men  devoted  to  that  style,  like  the 
architect  Calvert  Vaux,  working  in  distant  New  York,  did  not  think  the  Classical 
style  accorded  very  well  with  "this  locomotive  age,"  but  he  did  not  understand.  It 
was  precisely  what  he  called  the  "passionless  repose"  of  the  Classic,  especially  in 
its  solid,  cubical  Philadelphia  form,  that  commended  it  to  men  in  frontier  villages 
like  Madison,  men  like  Shrewsbury  and  Lanier.  Here  was  another  kind  of  looking 
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*  The  brick  boxes  of  the  Middle  Colonies  were  composed  into  an  art  form  first  by  Latrobe.  (A  surviving 
example  of  his  work  in  this  manner  is  the  Decatur  House  on  Lafayette  Park,  in  Washington,  D.C.)  His  example, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  followed  in  hundreds  of  handsome  instances  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  It  appeared 
(Hwmnall\  in  \!ew  F.nghnd  wbtrc  the  hand  of  Ihiltimh.  emulating  l/itrobc.  was  powerful  enough  to  influence 
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back-but  unlike  either  the  exhausted  fashions  of  the  central  states  or  the  uncon- 
vincing antiquananism  of  the  twentieth  century,  here,  along  the  Ohio,  fundamen- 
tally familiar  basic  forms  prevailed,  around  which  clients  encouraged  1  few 
inventions  by  their  builders.  We  will  see  some  examples  of  this  invention  in  a 
moment. 

Perhaps  a  certain  loftiness  was  the  basis  for  that  repose,  a  well-earned  capa- 
bility for  looking  back,  and  down,  on  the  places  where  the  broiling  and  milling 
and  sweating  were  done.  The  cupola  on  the  roof  of  Lanier's  house;  visible  from 
the  river,  holds  an  observatory  twelve  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  in  diameter  On 
that  side,  as  well  is  a  grand  portico,  which  is  embellished  like  the  cupola  with 
vigorous  Greek  Revival  ornament,  freely  developed  from  the  pattern-books  of 
Minard  Lafever.  The  landward  side  of  the  house  is  more  restrained,  more  in 
keepmg  with  passionless  repose.  It  implies  the  portico,  subtly,  with  four  brick 
pilasters,  and  it  wears  wrought  iron  like  a  winsome  ribbon  at  the  throat. 

The  Steadiest  of  American  Types 

These  were  the  houses  of  solid  citizens.  At  least,  that  is  what  those  citizens 
wanted  them  to  seem  to  be.  The  brick  cube  was  very  popular  among  that  class  of 
persons  to  whom  a  good,  respectable  appearance  was  essential  to  their  gaining 
credit  (literally  and  figuratively)  from  their  fellow  citizens.  When  one  thinks  of 
hese  houses   or  of  their  clients,  one  is  reminded  of  what  HenrV  Adams  said  of  the 
burghers  of  Philadelphia:  "The  .  .  .  mind  is  not  complex;  /reasoned  nttl! Tand 
never  talked;  but  ,n  practical  matters  it  was  the  steadiest  of  all  American  types- 
perhaps  the  most  efficient;  certainly  the  safest."  Steady.  Safe.  Efficient   That  las 
what  one  wanted  to  be  perceived  to  be,  especially  if  one  needed  to  borrow  a  meat 
deal  of  money.  An  impressive,  reassuring  facade  was  as  important  in  Indiana  in 
the  nineteenth  century  as  in  Virginia  or  South  Carolina  in  the  eighteenth  (see 
Chapter  Light).  b 

Behind  their  similar  facades  were  quite  different  men,  but  neither  lived  so 
steadily   so  safely  as  their  domiciles  implied.  Shrewsbury  was  a  river  man-  Lanier 
a  railroad  mam  Both  were  playing  for  high  stakes.  Sometimes  they  played  against 
each  other.   Shrewsbury  was  a  Confederate  sympathizer;  Lanier  personally  fi- 
nanced Indiana  s  adherence  to  the  Union.  Shrewsbury  was  the  tough  product  of 
the  Kanawha  salt  mines,  and  prospered  while  he  and  his  numerous  relatives  pro- 
vided the  cohesion  to  assemble  a  series  of  "Associations,"  primitive  trusts  that  held 
back  production  and  held  up  prices  from  the  late  ,83o's  to  the  early  ,8co's   1  anier 
was  the  proud  child  of  improvident  Tidewater  aristocrats;  he  rode  back  to  respect- 
ability with  the  railroad^  The  railroad  brought  prices  down;  it  opened  the  region 
to  sources  of  salt  outside  western  Virginia,  it  diverted  the  livestock  and  gram 
products  of  the  Ohio  Valley  from  the  river  system  of  the  South  toward  the  Fast 
bor  Shrewsbury  the  metropolis  was  New  Orleans,  for  Lanier  it  was  New  York.' 
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Lanier  House  from  the  river 
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Shrewsbury  grew  old  and  bitter  in  an  Age  of  Steam  and  Steel.  J.  F.  D.  Lanier 
became  its  first  important  financier,  the  forerunner  of  the  great  Pierpont  Morgan. 
Lanier's  house  was  under  construction  in  r843  and  .844,  the  years  m  which 
Charles  Shrewsbury  heeded  his  father-in-law's  importunings  to  move  the  head- 
quarters of  C.  L.  Shrewsbury  and  Company  from  Kanawha  to  Madison  It  ap- 
pears that  John  Woodbum,  "the  father  of  Shrewsbury's  wife,  Ellen  had  been 
rrndinK  with  Louisville  and  New  Orleans  since  he  came  to  Indiana  in  .8.8,  while 
most  of  the  state  was  still  Indian  territory.  Woodburn  kept  building  his  steamboat 
business,  while  Shrewsbury  and  his  brothers  organized  a  series  of  oligopolies  to 
control  the  production  and  pricing  of  western  Virginia  salt;  the  first  brought 
thirty-five  producers  together  under  the  umbrella  of  William  Shrewsbury  and 
Company  as  early  as  1836.  After  Charles  moved  to  Madison,  Woodbum  seems  to 
have  transferred  control  of  his  shipping  operations  to  his  sons-in-law  and  followed 
the  pull  of  the  South  to  become  a  planter  in  Mississippi  in  1852. 

Shrewsbury,  looking  down  the  street  at  Lanier's  handsome  new  house,  was 
by  .846  or  1847  rich  enough  to  match  it.  Actually,  what  Shrewsbury  apparently 
had  in  mind  was  not  just  matching  but  overmatching— doing  what  Lanier  had 
done,  but  just  a  little  better.  The  parlor  of  the  Shrewsbury  house  has  a  ceiling 
height  of  sixteen  feet;  Lanier's  was  thirteen.  The  room  itself  is  forty  feet  long; 
Lanier's  was  thirty.  Lanier's  circular  staircase  is  tucked,  demurely,  into  a  wall; 
Shrewsbury's  stands  free,  its  hands  on  its  hips,  in  the  middle  of  the  hallway.  The 
ornament  of  Lanier's  drawing  room  is  restrained;  Shrewsbury's  is  as  rich,  I  think, 
as  that  of  any  other  surviving  house  in  America  of  the  Greek  Revival  style,  except 
Stanton  Hall  in  Natchez.  Francis  Costigan  gave  both  Lanier  and  Shrewsbury 
designs  up  to  the  ambitions  of  anv  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia  merchant.  For 
Shrewsbury  he  added  the  kind  of  Lafeverish  ornament  that  was  favored  by  the 
cotton  nabobs  of  the  upland  South.  They  were,  after  all,  Shrewsbury's  customers, 
and  in  later  military  matters,  his  allies. 

By  1850  the  differences  between  Lanier  and  Shrewsbury  were  becoming 
clear  differences  having  to  do  with  the  contest  between  river  and  railroad,  be- 
tween North  and  South,  and  these  two  citizens  of  Madison  grew  apart.  But  they 
had  established  their  wealth  in  a  perfect  symbiosis  of  their  talents.  Shrewsbury 
had  supplied  the  salt  and  Lanier  financed  the  ham  on  the  hoof  which  had  made 
Madison,  during  their  youth,  a  close  competitor  to  Cincinnati  as  chief  supplier  of 
pork  products  to  the  ravenous  plantations  of  the  South. 
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Repeatedly  in  Amkrican  history  the  livestock  and  mining  frontiers  have 
preceded  the  agricultural  frontier.  We  are  prone  to  forget  the  origins  of 
>  the  name  "Cowpens"  in  South  Carolina,  and  to  regard  the  mining  of 
bog  iron  by  seventeenth-century  Virginia  planters  as  infra  dig.  We  do  not  often 
look  at  the  flat  contours  of  our  present  cornbelt  and  recall  that,  economically,  the 
Midwest  once  had  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  West.  Its 
chief  attraction  for  the  first  western  railroads  was  not  its  farmland  but  the  lead 
mines  around  Galena,  Illinois,  and  then  the  copper  mines  of  upper  Michigan 
Daniel  Drew,  the  pious  fraud  who  later  waxed  so  rich  in  railroads,  learned  his 
methods  as  the  proprietor  of  the  Bull's  Head  Tavern,  a  drovers'  rendezvous  on  the 
Long  Trail  from  the  Scioto  Valley  of  Ohio  to  New  York.  Corn,  the  first  and  most 
reliable  crop  of  the  pioneers  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  was  fed  to  hogs,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  hogs  were  driven  down  their  own  "Long  Trail,"  from  Indiana 
through  the  Saluda  Gap  to  feed  the  South.  Others  were  floated  to  market.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  knew  the  importance  of  river  navigation  firsthand  because  his  father 
raised  hogs,  and  those  hogs  which  could  not  be  walked  to  market  were  carried 
there  in  boats  after  they  were  turned  into  pork.   The  future  President  was  a 
renowned  hog-slaughterer.  He  was  so  good  at  that  bloody  work  that  he  gained  the 
right  to  accompany  barge-loads  of  salt-cured  pork  from  southern  Indiana  to  New 
Orleans,  where  he  learned  important  lessons  about  slavery. 

Lincoln  did  not  need  to  go  far  from  home,  however,  to  encounter  the  inter- 
mediaries between  his  southern  customers  and  his  hog-raising  neighbors.  Hogs 
prowled  the  woods,  and  drovers  prowled  after  them.  When  a  herd  was  found, 
agents  for  southern  plantations  bought  them  with  notes  drawn  on  banks;  the  first 
local  bankers  were  those  who  were  willing  to  advance  cash  against  these  notes. 
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(Thomas  Lincoln,  Abraham's  father,  sold  more  than  one  hundred  hogs  this  way 
in  1830.) 

This  pattern  of  hog  financing  had  interesting  political  consequences.  Bankers 
tended  to  be  Whigs.  The  routes  taken  by  the  drovers  mapped  out  not  only  the 
lines  of  later  turnpikes  and  railroads  but  also  the  ganglia  of  Whig  power;  voting 
patterns  and  livestock  patterns,  then  and  now,  have  much  in  common. 

Among  the  Whigs  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  were  two  young  men  who  earned 
enough  by  storekeeping  and  hog-slaughtering  to  sustain  their  studies  in  the  law. 
Abraham  Lincoln  turned  from  the  law  to  politics  and  gained  the  presidency.  James 
Lanier  turned  from  the  law  back  toward  the  hog  business  (but  at  a  high,  abstract 
financial  level)  and  became  so  proficient  that  he,  as  much  as  the  more  celebrated 
Jay  Cooke,  financed  the  success  of  the  Lincoln  presidency. 

In  the  1840's  Lanier's  home  town,  Madison,  Indiana,  sustained  four  large 
packing  plants,  one  of  which  slaughtered  43,000  hogs  in  one  year.  Hogs  were 
important  in  Madison;  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  it  is  said,  was  once  so  fully  engaged 
in  theological  discourse  with  the  town's  leading  matron  (probably  Mrs.  James 
Lanier)  that  it  was  only  at  the  vestibule  of  the  church  that  he  noted  she  had  been 
followed  there  by  a  family  of  pet  pigs.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  that  visit  that  he 
stood  at  the  Grecian  door  on  the  river  side  of  Lanier's  house,  looked  out  upon  the 
violets  "that  begemmed  the  terrace"  and  "impulsively  expressed  the  desire  to  lie 
down  and  roll  among  the  darlings  of  the  spring."  (Anyone  who  has  seen  a  pig 
among  violets  knows  how  tempting  is  its  example.) 

The  doorway  and  the  violets  owed  much  to  pigs.  By  1847  James  Lanier  lived 
in  his  solid,  respectable  house  as  the  master  of  the  inland  triangular  trade.  He  had 
learned  how  to  buy,  at  a  discount,  the  hog  paper  given  local  bankers  by  drovers. 
Then  he  would  travel  to  its  place  of  issuance,  New  Orleans,  redeem  it  in  full  at 
maturity,  buy  cotton  paper  at  a  discount  from  the  always  capital-short  New  Or- 
leans bankers,  present  it  for  payment  in  full  at  maturity  at  its  place  of  issue,  New 
York,  and  with  the  proceeds,  return  to  Indiana  to  start  over  again.  We  know  how 
he  went  about  this,  because  he  enjoyed  describing  it  after  he  had  progressed  in  the 
next  decade  to  financing  a  million  dollars  a  day  in  railroad  bonds  and  negotiating 
for  his  country's  credit  with  the  Rothschilds. 

He  recalled,  as  well,  in  his  remarkable  memoirs  that  buying  hog  paper  did 
not  require  as  much  cash  as  reputation.  James  Lanier  could  not  always  give  cash. 
Sometimes  all  he  had  to  give  were  his  own  notes.  Let  us  see  how  the  son  of  a 
bankrupt  gentleman-storekeeper  came  to  have  the  cash  and  the  credit. 
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We  saw  thf.m  first  in  Chapter  Twenty-one,  that  "sallow  planter  and  his  lady"  at 
the  "rear  of  a  long  cavalcade"  of  pioneers  going  west,  away  from  exhausted  soils 
and  exhausted  hopes.  They  had  "bidden  adieu  to  the  scenes  of  their  youth  and 
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undertaken  the  long  and  painful  pilgrimage  through  the  wilderness."  For  some 
like  Jefferson  s  nephews,  the  pilgrimage  ended  in  murder  and  suicide.  Others   like 
General  Nathan  Whitfield  of  Gaineswood  (see  Chapter  Sixteen),  lived  to  see  family 
portraits  taken  down  from  the  pegs  driven  into  log  walls  and  rehung  from  the 
freshly  painted  cornices  of  a  mansion.* 

The  experience  of  James  Lanier  was  something  like  Whitfield's,  but  he  started 
lower  and  rose  higher.  His  boyhood  experience  was  full  of  shame  When  he 
became  a  man,  and  very  rich,  he  was  at  pains  to  recall  the  early  history  of  his 
family  m  America,  before  the  "long  and  painful  pilgrimage."  The  elderly  George 
Washington  Parke  Custis  had  assured  him  that  the  Laniers  and  the  Washington's 
were  m  several  ways  related.  He  was  proud  to  tell  of  his  own  achievements  to 
redeem  the  intervening  dark. 

Lanier  said  of  himself,  "I  strove  to  be  respected. "  He  had  a  first  name  lames 
but  he  seldom  encouraged  its  use  after  he  was  free  of  the  summons  that  had  called 
him,  at  the  age  often  or  twelve,  from  the  storeroom  of  the  dry-goods  store  where 
he  learned  how  to  be  respectful  and  obliging  to  all."  His  boyhood  was  spent  in 
one  forced  move  after  another,  in  the  train  of  a  grandfather  whose  pretensions  to 
he  status  of  planter  went  unfulfilled,  and  of  an  improvident  father.  His  father 
lost  what  remained  of  their  inheritance,  tried  shopkeeping  and  died  bankrupt 

J.  K  D.  Lamer  grew  up  to  keep  his  pride  quiet,  to  take  only  measured  risks 
and  always  to  calculate  the  consequences  of  action  on  reputation.  He  had  bitter 
memories  of  pretension,  improvidence  and  defeat.  "I  was  diligent,  .  and  made 
it  a  point  to  be  punctual  in  every  duty  and  appointment."  In  that  way  the  world 
would  know  that  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  follow  his  father  into  bankruptcy 
t  was  my  purpose  ,n  life  to  respect  scrupulously  the  rights  of  others,  but  always 
to  be  firm  in  the  assertion  of  my  own."  Respect  was  not  the  reward  of  the  soft  or 
the  changeable;  to  earn  it  one  required  "rigid  adherence"  to  a  "plan  of  life,"  watch- 
fulness and    fidelity  in  every  engagement." 

George  Washington  died  in  ,799,  with  the  old  century  and  the  old  way  of 

W%-  ^w    u  "  W?  b°rn  in  the  neXt  ycar-  His  grandfather  had  fought  in 

William  Washington  s  cavalry  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  joined  the  wes- 
tering of  the  1780s  He  first  tried  Nashville,  where  he  shared  quarters  with  An- 
drew Jackson  Nashville  did  not  work  out,  and  he  removed  to  Bourbon  County 
Kentucky,  where  his  son  and  grandson  joined  him.  Bourbon  County  did  not  work 
out  either  I  he  grandfather  resolved  to  try  Pendleton  County.  The  father  lost 
what  was  left  of  the  property  he  had  brought  west  in  one  of  those  shadowy  title 
suits  in  which  Jackson  lost  his  second  fortune.  His  son  learned  a  lesson;  Jackson 
the  lawyer  had  survived  Jackson  the  speculator. 

After  Bourbon  County,  the  familiar  story  began  again.  The  children  were 
packed  into  wagons  with  a  slave  or  two  (probably  those  too  old  to  be  readily  sold) 
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some  silver  and  linens,  and  on  they  went,  to  the  north  this  time,  away  from 
Jackson's  route  down  the  Natchez  Trace  toward  New  Orleans.  They  crossed  the 
Ohio,  gave  up  their  last  two  slaves  and  settled  for  a  while  in  Preble  County,  Ohio. 
The  father  did  no  better  there,  despite  the  friendship  of  the  governor  of  the 
territory,  William  Henry  Harrison.  In  declining  health  and  spirits,  he  moved 
again,  to  the  hamlet  of  Madison,  Indiana,  where  after  a  last  try  to  extricate  himself 
from  debt  by  becoming  a  dry-goods  dealer,  he  died  insolvent  in  1820.  His  son 
resolved  "never  to  allow  my  liabilities  to  exceed  my  means"  and  to  wipe  out  the 
mark  against  the  family's  good  name.  Later  he  was  able  to  tot  up  his  father's  debts 
and  pay  them  all. 

The  magnificent  white-columned  house  that  he  built,  twenty  years  after  that, 
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looked  down  High  Street  to  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  little  building  that  had 
been  the  family's  dry-goods  store  and  home.  Later  still,  after  he  had  become  the 
nation's  most  important  financier  of  railroads,  he  remembered  his  grandfather  and 
father,  and  paid  his  emotional  debts  to  them  as  well.  In  his  memoirs  he  told  his 
children  that  his  father  had  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  commanding  a  stockade 
"situated  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  separating  the  waters  flowing  into  Lake  Erie 
from  those  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  named  in  honor  of  General  Wayne 
and  in  commemoration  of  his  celebrated  northwestern  campaign  in  which  my 
grandfather  served."  Upon  the  site  grew  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne,  a  "center  of  a 
vast  system  of  railroads,"  said  Lanier  (who  had  financed  nearly  all  of  them),  and 
the  center,  too,  of  his  successful  speculations  in  land.  "The  very  ground  which  my 
father  and  grandfather  periled  their  lives  to  wrest  from  savage  tribes,  I  have  la- 
bored long  and  earnestly  ...  to  improve  and  enrich  by  the  arts  of  peace,  and  thus 
to  complete  their  work."* 

George  Washington  had  warned  that  the  Spaniards,  downstream  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, would  "hold  out  lures"  to  the  people  of  the  West;  separated  by  range  after 
range  of  mountains  from  the  seaboard,  the  westerners  might,  he  said,  dissolve 
their  ties  with  the  eastern  states  at  "the  touch  of  a  feather"  unless  held  by  stronger 
bonds  than  a  few  ribbons  of  road  through  the  Appalachian  passes.  The  real  threat 
that  the  West  might  be  detached  from  the  Union,  however,  did  not  come  from  the 
Spaniards  but  from  the  South.  As  Lanier  looked  back  on  his  life,  he  rejoiced  that 
he  had  helped  to  knit  the  West  and  the  North  together  "through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  the  railway."  The  Ohio  Valley  had  been  "brought  within  easy  distance  of 
Eastern  markets,"  and  also  brought  within  reach  of  emigrants  from  the  North,  of 
Unionist  sentiments. 

The  rush  of  that  population  into  the  region  not  only  altered  its  political 
orientation  but  quickly  increased  land  values. t  J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  watchful  and  never 
over  his  head,  built  a  few  dollars  earned  as  a  storekeeper  into  a  snug  fortune  earned 
as  a  lawyer,  and  that  fortune  into  a  fund  to  buy  land,  a  stake  in  a  bank,  control  of 
a  bigger  bank,  through  the  banks  a  great  deal  of  hog  paper,  more  real  estate  and 
finally,  railroad  stock. 
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Lanier  and  the  Railroads 

Along  the  way,  James  Lanier  had  learned  the  virtues  of  knowing  more  than  his 
neighbors  about  a  necessary  but  intricate  craft.  As  clerk  of  the  Indiana  House  of 
Representatives,  he  "became  master  of  the  rules  and  modes  of  conducting  busi- 
ness." Not  only  was  he  useful  to  those  who  "found  themselves  in  positions  of 
embarrassment  from  want  of  familiarity"  but  he  was  also  able  to  be  useful  to 


*  George  Whistler,  railroad  engineer  and  father  of  the  painter,  was  born  at  Fort  Wayne  in  the  year  of 
James  Lanier  s  birth. 
4-4-0  t  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  parallel  between  Henry  Hitchcock's  Alabama  and  James  Lanier's  Indi- 
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himself.  He  promoted  the  Indiana  Turnpike  and  then  the  state  s  first  railroad.  His 
knowledge  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  real-estate  market  permitted  him  (for  the 
first  but  not  the  last  time)  to  assure  foreign  investors  of  his  usefulness.  The 
capital  of  his  first  bank  "was  almost  wholly  borrowed  from  abroad. 

What  distinguished  Lanier,  all  his  life,  from  most  of  his  competitors  was  a 
prudent  boldness.  He  had  an  eerie  sense  of  balance,  a  capacity  to  walk  to  the  edge 
of  the  possible  and  not  an  inch  farther.  He  was  ever  mindful  of  his  fathers  fall 
from  grace.  Though  his  bank  participated  hugely  in  the  up-rush  of  speculative 
valued  he  never  stretched  too  far.  In  what  he  called  "the  terrible  catastrophe  of 
,  8*7  nearly  every  bank  in  the  Western  and  South-western  States  failed,  with 

the  exception  of  that  of  Indiana."  His  bank,  though  it  was  slow  in  paying  its 
interest,  stayed  solvent. 

That  happy  outcome  was  bv  no  means  assured  in  the  midst  of  the  panic, 
when  the  people  of  Indiana  chose  James  Lanier  to  persuade  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  their  solvency.  Lanier  filled  his  saddle  bags  with  $80,000  in  gold— 
this  man  who  had  only  recently  been  earning  $3.50  a  day-and  made  the  long  and 
dangerous  ride  alone  to  Washington.  The  Secretary  correctly  inferred  that  any 
bank  with  that  much  specie  available,  and  with  that  sort  of  manager,  could  be 
trusted  with  the  government's  deposits.  The  Secretary's  decision  in  those  dark 
davs  was  "much  to  our  convenience  and  advantage." 

'  Lanier's  personal  credit  was  established.  Thereafter  he  built  it.  He  borrowed 
to  buy  hog  paper-and  borrowed  to  buy  railroad  paper.  More  important,  he  was 
learning  how  to  persuade  others  to  buy  railroad  paper.  One  could  sell  foreigners 
almost  anything  once,  but  to  keep  their  confidence,  ah!  that  was  the  thing  From 
his  triangular  transactions  he  had  developed  an  eye  for  credits,  "without  the  loss 
I  believe  of  a  single  dollar  in  any  transaction."  In  1849  "the  subject  of  railroad 
construction  began  to  excite  general  attention."  A  year  later  the  excitement  was 
settling  down,  and  Lanier  "felt  the  time  had  at  last  come  when  railroads  could  be 
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ana.  Alabama  functioned  as  a  colony  to  produce  a  single  crop,  exposed  to  the  whims  of  British  (and  lata  New 
York)  commodity  and  financial  markets.  Indiana's  bankers,  led  by  Lamer  diverged  their  agricultura /tor 
aenerated  and  reinvested  capital  and,  with  the  instructive  exception  of  the  1830s kept  then  loans  in  balance 
iith  their  internal  capacity.  Indiana,  again  led  by  Lamer,  built  railroads  that  tied  the  state  transconti- 
nental agricultural  and  industrial  system,  while  Alabama  s  roads  were  a  feeder  system  for  cotton  shipment,  only 
slwhtly  exploiting  the  vast  forest,  mineral  and  water-power  potential  of  that  state. 

Here  are  the  statistics  showing  the  population  of  the  two  states  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
(in  thousands): 


Year 

1800 
18  to 
1 8 '20 
1830 

1840 
18 so 
i860 


Alabama 

1 

9 
128 
310 
59' 

772 
064 


Indiana 

6 

*5 
'47 
343 
686 
988 
1,350 
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safely  undertaken  as  renumerative  investments."  Then  he  put  something  more 
important  than  an  $80,000  sack  of  gold  in  his  saddlebags.  He  put  there  his  repu- 
tation as  the  resuscitator  first  of  the  almost  defunct  bank  and  then  of  the  almost 
defunct  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad. 

In  New  York  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Richard  H.  Winslow  to  sell 
railroad  securities.  According  to  the  American  Railroad  Journal,  "Mr.  Lanier 
brought  with  him  the  first  Western  railroad  bond  ever  offered"  in  the  New  York 
market. 

At  that  moment  Indiana  had  139  of  the  West's  655  miles  of  railroad  lines. 
New  Orleans  was  still  "the  sole  port  of  export."  Winslow  and  Lanier  had  seen 
what  the  rivers  could  do,  and  now  they  set  out  to  persuade  the  public  what  the 
rails  could  do.  "In  newspaper  articles  and  pamphlets  ...  in  great  numbers"  and 
by  personal  persuasion,  they  built  public  confidence.  "We  were  without  competi- 
tors for  a  business  we  had  created,  and  consequently  made  money  very  rapidly." 
They  sold  bonds  and  stock,  and  "coupled  contracts  for  the  purchase,  at  a  large 
commission,  of  rails."  They  frequently  undertook,  for  their  own  account  (meaning 
with  their  own  credit),  an  entire  issue,  and  as  often  earned  a  second  or  third 
commission  for  paying  out  the  interest  due  on  the  bonds.  During  the  next  six 
years,  10,724  miles  of  line  were  constructed,  and,  said  Lanier  with  pardonable 
pride,  "with  all  the  important  lines  we  were,  in  one  way  or  another,  connected." 

A  substantial  amount  of  this  business  was  done  with  foreign  investors,  with 
whom  Lanier's  Indiana  performance  had  produced  warm  recollections,  quite  un- 
like their  general  experience  with  American  "internal  improvements."  State  banks 
were  generally  in  default  on  the  debts  incurred  to  British  investors.  Sydney  Smith 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  said  he  never  met  an  American  at  dinner  "without  feeling 
a  disposition  to  seize  and  divide  him — to  allot  his  beaver  to  one  sufferer  and  his 
coat  to  another — to  appropriate  his  pocket  handkerchief  to  an  orphan  and  to  com- 
fort the  widow  with  his  silver  watch  .  .  .  How  such  a  man  can  set  himself  down 
at  an  English  table  without  feeling  that  he  owes  two  or  three  pounds  to  every  man 
in  the  company,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive."  The  wrath  of  the  Rothschilds  was 
stated  with  greater  gravity:  "You  may  tell  your  government,"  James  Rothschild, 
their  Paris  patriarch,  had  said  to  an  American  emissary,  "that  you  have  seen  the 
man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  finances  of  Europe,  and  he  has  told  you  that  they 
cannot  borrow  a  dollar,  not  a  dollar!" 

As  early  as  1847  James  Lanier  was  in  the  offices  of  that  formidable  figure  in 
Paris,  as  well  as  those  of  the  London  Rothschilds  and  their  allies,  the  house  of 
Hope  &  Co.  in  Amsterdam.  Somehow  he  persuaded  them  to  look  more  kindly  on 
Indiana  securities,  and  in  the  next  five  or  six  years  Winslow  and  Lanier  often 
negotiated  "a  million  of  bonds,"  meaning  railroad  bonds,  in  a  day,  often  to  people 
who  had  previously  felt  as  did  Smith  and  James  Rothschild. 

Though,  like  Nicholas  Biddle,  Winslow  and  Lanier  were  vastly  overweighted 
by  the  great  European  financiers,  the  wealth  they  accumulated  went  to  create  an 
ever-enlarging  pool  of  capital  available  in  America  for  American  projects;  that  pool 
was  far  more  significant  bv  the  time  they  withdrew  from  railroad  financi 
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had  been  while  Biddle  was  trying  to  prop  np  the  price  of  cotton  Their  withdrawal 
Z  Wfnrr  the  oanic  of  i8?7.  Winslow's  health  began  to  fad  in  1854.  Lamer 
did  nc  i ke  he  srn  I Z ?  hffinancial  winds.  He  annonnced  he  did  not  wish  to  stay 
fn  th  r ail  oad-financing  business  without  his  partner,  who  he  sard  "had  above 
all  men  1  ever  knew,  the  faculty  of  inspiring  others  with  the  zeal  and  confidence 
which  he  himself  felt."  What  a  pair  they  must  have  been. 

Lanier  was  insuring  enough  on  his  own.  In  ,857  the  second  panic  u,  twenty 
years  forced  "many  of  our  most  valuable  enterprises  into  bankruptcy.    Lanier  did 
not ZZ  away   To  him  "it  devolved  naturally  upon  parties  who  had  been  instru- 
ment    in  selling  the  securities  of  these  enterprises  "to  find  means  to  ra.se  them 
fr  mien  dfpreLd  condition."  Especially  did  he  feel  this ^respons,  , htv  toward 
the  Pittsburgh   fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  "a  company  with  which  I  had  hecn  early 
dent  fied    si  ing  cities  with  which  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been  even 
tner  identifiedfand  for  whose  g<K,d  name  ....  was  mo* ^sohcitous^   Th     mry 
of  the  "raising"  of  that  road  is  too  complex  to  recount  ,n  detail  here,  but  the  other 
la  eho  dcrs  made  i,  clear  that  it  was  largely  due  ,0  "the  good  name  and  financial 
strength of  Mr.  Lanier,  joined  to  his  well-known  prudence  and  caution    which 
"tended  to  inspire  great  confidence."  „,„fi,ipnre  "  and  his 

Over  and  over  again,  it  was  that  capacity  to  inspire  .  .  confi dence,  and  his 
willirarness  to  put  his  own  credit  on  the  line,  which  enabled  Lamer  to  rescue 
en eZses  to  wWch  he  fel,  a  commitment.  He  was  no,  a  chilly  man;  at  the  outset 
o  hiTc^er  he  had  been  a  good  trial  lawyer  but  his  passionate  ^vocacyo^ach 
of  his  clients  left  him  emotionally  shattered.  "Success  or  defea  .  .  gave  me  more 
n  easnre  or  p  in"  than  it  did  his  clients,  he  said.  "I  found  the  labor  and  anxiety  of 
my  profe  ion  too  much  for  my  strength,  which  led  me  ,0  give  .tup  and  retire  ,0 
Z  world  of  financial  abstraction.  He  had  -commitments  and  he  acted  on  tit  m 
He  could  not  have  sold  bonds  to  others,  in  the  early  days  of  Window  and  Lan.er, 
"he  had  not  been  willing  to  guarantee  payment  personally  of  the  obligations  in 

which  he  asked  others  to  believe.  .      , 

The  me  came  when,  despite  the  accumulation  of  private  fortunes  in  the 
United  StatTs  that  could  be  invested  in  securities  of  railroads  or  of  governments 
*d  victd  nation  spent  its  capita,  in  a  civil  war  and  the  government  o  the  Unmed 
States  itself  exhausted  the  still  limited  pool  of  domestic  credit.  It  was  the  master 
h:  "assuring  manner  and  the  reassuring  performance,  ames  Lanier  who  then 
went  to  the  Rothschilds  and  other  European  hankers  on  behalf  o  Pre  dent  L 
coin  to  persuade  them  of  the  likely  survival  of  that  government.  But  his  most 
daring  extension  of  credit  was  ,0  his  home  state,  ,n  its  worst  extremity. 
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Lanier  and  Public  Credit 

Tames  I  an.fr  was  proud  of  having  made  it  possible  for  the  railroads  to  carry  a 
Ireat  wateol plopkout  of  the  northern  states  to  overcome  Je  southern  predom- 
Ec    of  the  OWo  Valley.  St,..,  in  ,860,  Indiana,  cut  off  by  the  swamps  of 
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northwestern  Ohio  from  the  main  emigrant  routes,  remained  more  deeply  south- 
ern in  its  sympathies  than  either  Illinois  or  Ohio.  Lanier  had  supported  the  candi- 
dacy of  Indiana-born  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  their  home  state  was  divided  among 
the  party  of  Lincoln,  the  Douglas  Democrats  and  outright  Secessionists  like 
Charles  Shrewsbury.  By  the  second  year  of  the  Civil  War,  the  balance  had  tipped 
heavily  toward  the  South;  the  1862  election  returned  a  legislature  "bitterly  opposed 
to  the  War  .  .  .  determined  to  take  the  State  out  of  the  Union  ranks." 

The  strength  of  Confederate  sentiment  was  made  even  clearer  in  the  summer 
of  1863,  when  southern  forces  under  General  John  Hunt  Morgan  found  the  Ohio 
River  steamboat  operators  had  gathered  an  appropriate  number  of  steamboats  at 
Brandenburg,  Kentucky,  for  his  convenience.  He  transported  his  troops  across  the 
river  to  invade  Indiana.  They  had  a  series  of  easy  victories  over  the  militia  and 
found  easy  financial  support:  the  millers  of  the  old  state  capital,  Corydon,  oversub- 
scribed Morgan's  requisitions  of  cash.  One  of  his  men  later  described  his  two-week 
campaign  through  the  state  as  an  "enjoyable  time." 

It  was  not  as  enjoyable  as  it  would  have  been  had  not  Lincoln's  governor  of 
Indiana,  Oliver  P.  Morton,  put  down  a  clever  Secessionist  conspiracy  by  the 
legislature  between  the  1862  elections  and  Morgan's  Raid.  Aside  from  the  steam- 
boat operators  (Charles  Shrewsbury  among  them?)  and  those  compliant  millers  of 
Corydon,  the  state  was  not  prepared  to  join  the  Confederacy  when  Morgan  ap- 
peared. 

The  plot  that  Governor  Morton  defeated  was  to  cut  off  funds  with  which  he 
could  pay  the  militia.  After  the  1862  elections,  the  governor  and  the  Unionist 
members  of  the  legislature,  knowing  they  were  in  a  minority,  withdrew,  leaving 
the  legislature  without  a  quorum,  and  essentially  inoperative  for  the  next  two 
years.  Then  Lanier  wrote  Morton  saying  he  would  underwrite  the  war  effort.  He 
did  so  to  the  tune  of  $400,000  of  unsecured  general  credit  "to  equip  and  put 
promptly  into  the  field"  Indiana's  first  six  infantry  regiments. 

The  next  step  by  the  Secessionists  was  to  try  to  break  the  credit  of  the 
Unionist  administration,  in  part  to  assure  their  friends  in  Europe  of  the  general 
insolvency  of  the  Lincoln  government.  There  were  eager  listeners  in  London. 
William  Ewart  Gladstone,  whom  the  Prince  Consort  called  "the  real  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,"  was  readying  himself  for  the  prime  ministry.  Gladstone 
pronounced  that  "Jefferson  Davis  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  South  have  made  an 
army;  they  are  making,  it  appears,  a  navy;  and  they  have  made  what  is  more  than 
either,  they  have  made  a  nation."  These  sentiments  came  naturally  to  the  son  of 
that  vehement  anti-abolitionist  John  Gladstone,  head  of  the  West  India  Association 
and  owner  of  2,183  slaves.  British  bankers  and  manufacturers,  said  the  London 
Times,  were  "partners  with  the  Southern  planter."  Those  bankers  were  quite  ready 
to  accommodate  Mr.  Davis'  new  "nation"  if  it  could  prove  itself  "a  stronger  credit" 
than  Mr.  Lincoln's  embattled  Union. 

Once  again  Lanier  was  ready  to  put  himself,  his  reputation  and  his  personal 
credit  behind  the  Morton  and  Lincoln  Administrations.  He  offered  to  pay  the 
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interest  on  the  state's  debt,  personally.  The  state's  fiscal  agent,  John  C.  Walker,  a 
Confederate  sympathizer,  had  possession  of  the  creditors'  list  ami  denied  it  to  the 
gi.venH.rand  Lanier,  bill  they  "procured"  the  list  somehow,  and  Lanier  thereafter 
made  the  payments,  advancing  $640,000  of  his  own  funds  over  the  next  two  years. 

I'ltc  1864  elections  whit  fiercely  contested;  Lincoln  and  his  Secretary  of  War 
saw  to  ii  thai  every  Indiana  soldier  noi  immediately  needed  on  the  picket  lines  was 
sent  home  to  vote",  and  all  hospitalized  Indiana  soldiers  were  sent  to  be  repaired 
and  to  vote  -ill  Indiana  hospitals.  Morton,  I  .anier  and  I  ancoln  won,  barely. 

Oliver  Morton  went  on  to  the  United  Stales  Senate,  Lanier  was,  apparently, 
content  to  go  brick  to  his  business.  I  le  was,  he  said,  "a  business  man  from  taste  as 
well  as  from  habit,"  but  he  made  at  least  two  nips  to  Kuropc  "to  reassure  Kuropcan 
capitalists  as  to  the  soundness  of  U.S.  government  bonds,"  once  in  1HA5  and  again 
in  1K6H. 
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Francis  Costigan 

What  of  THE  ARCHITECT  of  the  Shrewsbury  and  Lanier  houses?  We  are  back  now 
in  the  murk.  American  history  has  not  been  generous  in  supplying  us  with  infor- 
mation about  artists,  unless,  like  George  Whistler's  son  James,  and  Samuel  Sloan, 
they  took  great  pains  to  publicize  themselves  (see  Chapter  Twenty-five).  Francis 
Costigan  is  a  shadowy  figure  who  has  left  us  not  a  word  of  autobiography.  We  do 
have  his  signature,  inscribed  in  silver  on  an  insert  in  the  newel  post  of  James 
Lanier's  house.  This  is  not  a  book  that  sets  out  to  present  a  catalogue  of  the  works 
of  any  of  the  architects  we  discuss,  but  the  temptation  is  strong  to  risk  a  little 
pedantry  in  order  to  do  better  by  Francis  Costigan,  who  has  so  far  had  to  be 
content 'to  have  a  productive  lifetime  compressed  within  the  space  of  a  few  news- 
paper columns,  one  unpublished  master's  thesis  and  some  painfully  inaccurate 
paragraphs  in  magazines  of  local  history. 

'  Costigan  was  born  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  March  4,  18 10,  and  died  of 
tuberculosis  on  April  18,  1865.  He  was  reputed  to  have  been  apprenticed  in 
Philadelphia,  and  in  1835  he  was  a  carpenter  and  a  builder  with  a  store  on  Fred- 
erick Street  in  Baltimore.  It  seems  likely  that  the  Panic  of  1837  drove  him  west- 
ward, for  he  purchased  property  and  baptized  his  child  in  Madison  in  1838.  His 
first  commission  in  Madison  was  probably  started  in  that  year,  a  cubical,  wooden, 
vaguely  Grecian  house,  which  still  exists  on  West  Main  Street,  tor  this  house, 
which  has  elements  that  recur  in  Costigan's  later  known  work,  and  which  was 
built  while  he  was  known  to  be  in  Madison,  his  client,  Jacob  Shuh,  had  also  been 
trained  as  a  carpenter.  Shuh  had  built  up  a  steam-operated  wood-carding  and 
linseed  business,  but  was  bankrupted  when  a  flash  flood  piled  up  behind  the 
abutments  of  James  Lanier's  new  railroad  (one  man's  fortune  is  another  man  s 
grief)  and  swept  down  and  destroyed  his  mill,  wiping  him  out.  Shuh  disappeared 
from  history. 
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1  louse  designed  by  Costigan  for  Jacob  Shuh,  now  the  Whitsitt  1  louse 

Courtesy  of  the  Indiana  Historical  Society 

Costigan  may  have  designed  the  Roman  Catholic  church  where  his  eldest  son 
and  namesake  was  baptized.  St.  Michael's  was  built  after  his  arrival  in  Madison, 
from  stone  taken  from  James  Lanier's  railway  cut.  The  style  is  plain,  but  the 
shallow  plastered  vault  of  the  ceiling  of  the  sanctuary  echoes,  though  faintly,  the 
elegance  of  Latrobe's  cathedral  in  Baltimore. 

Costigan  was  certainly  the  architect  of  a  double  house  on  Vine  Street,  half  of 
which  was  his  own  residence.  It  has  two  fine  Classic  Revival  doorways  and  a 
double  parlor  that  presage  his  experiments  with  making  dramatic  a  basically  simple 
space,  which  he  carried  to  whimsical  conclusions  in  the  house  he  designed  for 
himself  a  decade  later. 

Costigan  had  been  working  his  way  up  through  church  records  from  plain 
"Francis  Costigan"  to  "Mr.  Francis  Costigan"  for  two  years  by  the  time  James 
Lanier  was  ready  for  an  architect  to  build  him  a  proper  mansion.  Costigan  had 
demonstrated  his  skill;  Lanier  was  no  man  to  speculate  on  an  unknown,  even  one 
from  Baltimore.  Shrewsbury  had  Lanier's  example  before  him  both  as  to  style  and 


as  to  architect  Costigan,  on  the  other  hand,  had  in  Shrewsbury  a  man  of  more 
brilliant  hue  than  Lanier,  and  he  gave  him  a  more  brilliant  house.  Costigan  seems 
to  have  known  the  work  of  the  Dakin  brothers,  or  to  have  been  proceeding  on  very 
sympathetic  lines  a  decade  or  more  after  their  work  in  Mob.le  and  Louisville^  for 
he  drew  on  the  closest  grand  structure  in  the  Grecian  mode,  James  Dakin  s  Bank 
of  Louisville  (built  in  1 834, 1  lellenic  probably  by  subtle  or  not-so-subtle  suggestion 
of  Nicholas  Biddle),  for  Shrewsbury's  skyline.  He  also  took  themes  from  the 
Dakins'  old  partner,  Minard  Lafever,  on  which  he  wrote  his  own  cadenzas  On 
the  river  side  of  Shrewsbury's  house  he  provided  columns  at  the  doorway,  of  his 
own  peculiar  lotuslike  order.  He  used  them  again  in  the  wonderful  little  house  he 
designed  and  built  for  himself  in  1 85 2. 

There  Costigan  set  out  an  exercise  in  deception  for  effect.  1  he  lotus  columns 
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at  the  door  were  a  hint  that  one  has  to  look  closely  to  catch  him  breaking  all  the 
rules,  breaking  them  very  subtly.  He  owned  two  adjacent  lots  on  408  West  Third 
Street,  but  chose  to  use  just  one  of  them  to  work  out  some  games  with  interior 
space  in  a  house  just  over  twenty-one  feet  wide.  The  entrance,  set  into  an  unpre- 
possessing two-windows-up-and-door-and-window-below  brick  facade,  is  ^  very 
subtly  detailed  in  a  free  Grecian  manner.  He  used  again  his  "Costigan  order,"  and 
the  subtle  elaboration  of  the  entry,  though  very  small  in  scale,  suggests  something 
of  the  drama  inside.  The  front  door  is  a  curved  pocket  door,  which  admits  the 
visitor  into  a  tiny  vestibule.  The  abrupt  front  stairway  rises  to  a  second-floor 
landing  so  small  that  it  has  a  rotating  gate  which  prevents  the  unwary  from  falling 
down  the  back  stairs  after  achieving  the  front,  and  vice  versa. 

This  dexterity  is  necessary  because  Costigan  wanted  to  provide  an  awesome 
double  parlor  in  a  dimunitive  house,  packing  all  the  illusion  he  could  into  one 
room.  The  visitor  enters  the  parlor  at  a  diagonal,  on  the  curve  suggested  by  the 
front  door,  and  the  space  opens  out  with  a  shock:  it  is  thirty-four  feet  long, 
seventeen  broad  and  has  a  fourteen-foot  ceiling.  That  is  about  all  there  is  in  the 
house:  one  grand  illusion,  with  a  closet  and  a  tiny  kitchen  downstairs  and  two 
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The  Kentucky  Blind  Asylum  in  Louisville 

Courtesy  of  the  Photographic  Archives,  Ekstrom  Library,  University  of  Louisville 

small  bedrooms  above.  Costigan  could  do  as  much  with  his  architectural  credit  as 
Lanier  could  with  his  financial  credit;  each  had  little  to  work  with,  and  each  kept 
his  promises. 

Local  folk  memory  attributes  to  Costigan  two  other  large  houses,  long  ago 
demolished,  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  those  of  Shrewsbury  and  Lanier.*  Some 
details  might  corroborate  attributing  to  him  the  Grecian  elements  of  the  Marsh- 
Jackson  house  on  Telegraph  Hill,  either  before  or  after  it  was  Gothicized.  He  was 
more  certainly  the  designer  and  builder  of  the  recently  destroyed  Madison  Hotel, 
of  ninety  rooms,  and  a  succession  of  very  large,  verv  handsome  and  very  complex 
institutional  buildings  in  Indiana  and  Kentucky. 

Costigan's  hand  has  been  seen  by  some  in  the  Madison  Baptist  Church,  across 
Vine  Street  from  his  double  house,  in  part  because  he  used  a  similar  order  in  the 
Indiana  Blind  Asylum,  which  he  designed  in  1851,  in  Indianapolis.  The  church 
was  completed  after  Costigan  had  followed  the  railroad  prosperity  and  the  pros- 
pect of  more  institutional  commissions  from  Madison  to  Indianapolis,  where  he 
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produced  not  only  the  Blind  Asylum  hot  also  the  Hospital  for  the :  Insane  and  the 
PDeaf  and  DnmbyASylnn,  In  ,855  "e  designed  the  Kentucky  Bhnd  Asylum  m 

lM  Hemust  have  been  known  as  a  competent  and  experienced  designer  of  houses 
for  the  "new  men"  of  the  Ohto  river  ports.  He  certainly  had  succeeded  m  g.v.ng 
I  em  solid  steady  appearances-by  "them"  I  refer  to  both  the  men  and  the  houses 
and  thrs' must  have  been  unite  satisfactory,  in  the  light  of  the  htghly  unsteady 
arcumst  nces  n  which  all  such  "new  men"  live.  Now  he  was  engaged  to  put  a 
c  aS face  on  institutional  buildings  that  at  once  organized  phtlanthropy  into 
erfidem  units  and  removed  it  from  the  notice  of  many  crtrzens m  whose  house- 
holds or  neighborhoods,  the  unfortunate  had  previously  languished. 

These  very  large  hospitals  and  asylums  were  in  many  ways  hke  the  lactones 
of  the  time-a  very  large  subject  and  one  heatedly  debated  by  many  historians. 
There  arTfew  things  that  are  safe  to  say  about  it,  but  among  those  sale  things  may 
b that  hey  were  reflections  of  a  general  enthusiasm  for  reform  in  the  care  ot  the 
h  nctapped,  physically  or  mentally,  and  for  prison  reform  an  that  a  da  ,  a 
facade  for  such  buildings  (like  a  classical  tacadc  and  a  cubical-  solid  -form  tor 
domest  c  buildings  in  a  frontier  community)  could  be  seen  as  an  attempt  at  com- 
nensa  on  Classical  asylums  were  wrapped  in  a  consoling  style  cut  as  propne  y 
dictated  which  may  have  offered  some  solace  to  the  feelings  of  gad.  and  anxiety 
rhir  neoDle  felt  when  "putting  their  relatives  away. 

U this 1  is  much  too  ambitious  a  subject  for  us  to  attempt  to  cover  ,n  a  book 
which  is  mostly  about  the  clients  for  domest.  architecture.  Here  we :  mu  t  be 
content  to  note  that  Costigan's  work,  like  John  Notman  s  and  John  H wdand s  (see 
Chapters  Twenty-five  and  Thirty),  is  genuinely  distinguished  as  ^tecture 
ffiven S ban's  admirers  could  not  make  much  of  a  case  tor  his  as  works  of  arU 
They  are  immense  in  scale-the  Kentucky  Hospital  is  lar  larger,  and  better  de- 
sS  than  most  of  the  state  capitols  of  the  time-and  they  display  both  engi- 
neering ingenuity  and  a  kind  of  soberly  playful  use  of  classic  devices  on  a  grand 

"'"'"in  ,93,  the  Indiana  Construction  Recorders  "Wash  Tub"  columnist  (anony- 
mous  to  our  loss)  noted  that  one  Orval  Williamson  had  made  a  oho  of  ten  plates 
Tcostigan's  Blind  Asylum.  The  folio,  he  said,  was  "beautifully  rendered  .  . 
foil  -flavor  d  like  eighteenth-century  work."  To  achieve  the  exactitude  he  wanted 
n  hose  renderings,  Mr.  Williamson  "pulled  out  a  plumb":  measuring  Costigan  s 
work    he  found  th    most  careful  use  of  entasis  (subtle  swellings  ot  verticals  to 
TatLtV  the  distortions  of  visual  perspective)  which  had  gone  unnoticed  in  measur- 
Z  bni  d  ng    in  Greece  itself  until  Sir  John  Pennethorne  did  so  at  almost  exactly 
2  "amedZe  Costigan  was  beginning  his  set  of  public  ^ "  ^^ 
the  "Wash  Tub,"  that  Costigan  knew  not  only  his  Stuart  ^««?^u"£  ™ 
Pennethorne,  which  the  "Wash  Tub,"  ot  course,  knew  as  well.  If  that  were  not 
enough  to  establish  the  "Tub's"  credentials,  the  writer  went  on  report  that 


■ 


Costigan's  Blind  Institute  was  wrecked  in  .93  >  to  make  way  for  the  gardens  of 
a  plaza  containing  a  modern  version  [the  World  War  1  Memorial  Plaza]  of  a 
tomb  erected  in  Halicarnassus  to  Mausolus,  king  of  Cana,  by  his  filthy-rich 
disconsolate  widow,  Artemisia.  When  the  tomb  was  gone,  Artem.s.a  ,umped 
in  the  river. 
It  is  a  pitv  we  have  no  more  words  on  Costigan  by  this  wholly  sympathetic  critic. 
For  while  he  was  at  work  on  his  public  buildings,  Costigan  built  a  hotel  in  Indi- 
anapolis, called  the  Bates  House,  which  gave  him  further  opportunity  to  display 
his  freedom  from  literal  Classicism.  It  was  a  free  Grecian  structure,  but  had  a 
strange  set  of  Gothicoid  little  columns  where  an  orthodox  Greek  Revival  arch.tec 
would  have  given  us  a  replica  of  a  Lysicrates  lantern.  Even  odder  was  the  Oriental 
House    which  he  built  for  himself,  to  make  a  new  start  as  a  hote  keeper.  (He 
quickly  abandoned  hotelkeeping  and  went  back  to  architecture )  Its  Italianate 
shape  and  whollv  original  ornament  led  the  way  to  the  most  peculiar  of  his  mid- 
century  compositions:  the  Hasselman  House  in  Indianapolis,  for  which  his  sole 

Costigan's  drawing  for  the  Hasselman  House  in  Indianapolis 

Courtesy  of  the  Indiana  Historical  Society 
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known  surviving  drawing  still  exists  in  the  Indiana  Historical  Society.  For  it  he 
invented  a  strange  flower  motif  with  a  much  enlarged  pistil,  which,  said  the 
Indianapolis  News  without  a  smile  in  1921,  "does  not  represent  any  of  the  natural 
American  flora,"  though  one  botanist  "surmised"  it  might  have  to  do  with  a  pas- 
sionflower.* 

There  were,  it  seems,  other  Indianapolis  houses  that,  like  the  I  lasselman 
House,  have  been  lost  to  us,  upon  which  Costigan  might  have  lavished  more 
botany,  more  passion  and  perhaps  even  some  ornithology.  The  Oliver  Touscy 
House  at  709  N.  Illinois  was  identified  as  housing  the  Catling  Cun  Club  in  1958. 
It,  too,  was  designed  by  Costigan,  according  to  one  recollection,  though  not  to 
others. 

The  Wallace  Residence,  on  the  corner  of  Fletcher  Avenue  and  Irving  Street, 
was  "a  sorry  looking  sight"  in  192 1,  but  in  1945  another  writer  remembered  that 
it  had  ornament  resembling  the  Hasselman  botanical  wonders.  Costigan  may  have 
built  for  himself,  and  inhabited  when  he  was  not  a  hotelkeeper,  a  house  described 
as  the  "Costigan-Abrams-Hendricks"  house  at  Meridian  and  North  Street.  A  Scots 
carpenter  from  Dumfries,  James  White,  who  later  became  mayor  of  Indianapolis, 
worked  for  Costigan  in  Madison  and  Indianapolis  and  said  he  had  helped  Costigan 
lay  the  joists  for  that  house.  The  Groves  House  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Merid- 
ian and  North  has  also  been  attributed  to  Costigan,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  could 
have  justified  another  newspaper  report,  this  time  of  1929,  that  "there  are  old 
residences  in  Indianapolis  where  he  has  used  conventionalized  figures  of  birds  of 
no  known  species."  Or,  as  is  the  case  with  so  much  reporting  on  Costigan,  is 
somebody  confused,  this  time  mixing  birds  with  flowers? 

We  are  unlikely  to  know,  for  though  there  are  wispy  reports  of  exquisite 
Costigan  drawings,  and  the  increasing  appreciation  for  his  work  in  Madison  is 
drawing  attention  to  it,  there  seems  to  be  little  more  to  be  learned  about  his 
designs,  most  of  which  have  been  destroyed,  or  his  character.  We  know  that  he 
died  in  1 865,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  Greenlawn  Cemetery.  The  loss  of  Indiana's 
most  important  architect  in  the  nineteenth  century  went  unreported  in  the  local 
press  because  it  was  overshadowed  by  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


*  The  Hasselman  House  went  down  to  make  way  for  the  Indianapolis  Athletic  Club.  The  enlarged  pistil 
also  appeared  on  the  interior  columns  of  the  post  office;  Costigan  was  the  contractor  for  that  building,  and 
redesigned  parts  of  it;  there  is  no  evidence  elsewhere  that  Ammi  B.  Young,  its  designer,  was  a  lover  oj  passion- 
flowers, so  this  must  have  been  Costigan  s  idea. 
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Seargent  S.  Prentiss:  Quoted  in  ibid.,  p.  22. 

"disorganizing  and  revolutionary":  Ibid.,  p.  2-. 

the  Confederate  flag  never  flew.  Ibid.,  pp.  39.  4?. 

"this  infernal  Secession"  and  "someday  .  .  .  our  last":  Ibid.,  pp.  4>-  4 

pp.  iooff. 

"swan  song":  Hamlin.  Greek  Revival  Architecture  in  America,  p.  6?. 

He  left  after  overhearing:  Elizabeth  Biddle  Yarnall.  Addison  Hatton.  Quaker  Architect.  i*&- 

Hi's  wife  estimated:  Julia  Nutt's  1883  deposition  against  the  U.S.  government  is  reprinted  in 

full  in  McAdams.  op.  cit. 

boarded  up.  Kane.  op.  cit..  pp.  290-91. 

"essentially  an  X".  Samuel  Sloan  quoted  in  George  L.  Hersey,  "Godey  s  Cho.ce.    p. 


108. 
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Part  V.  Pivot  Point 
416     "praised  and  respected":  Turner,  op.  cit.,  p.  109. 
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Chapter  27.  Hellenism  in  the  North 

"What  Athens  was":  Henrv  S.  Commager,  The  Empire  of  Reason,  p.  26. 

"Oration  to  the  Society":  Hamlin.  Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe,  pp.  3  '8-.  9:  see  also  Alan  Cowans, 

Images  of  American  Living:  Four  Centimes  of  Architecture  and  Furniture  as  Cultural  Expression,  pp. 

261-62. 

eclectic  styles:  Summerson,  op.  cit.,  p.  42. 
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Chapter  28.  Solid  Citizens  in  Indiana 

"waters  of  the  Great  Lakes":  Carmer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  2 19-20. 

"rolled  back  the  mighty  tide":  Quoted  in  Harry  J.  Carman  and  Harold  C.  Syrett,  A  History  of 

the  American  People,  vol.  2,  p.  142.  „ 

Frederick  Jackson  Turner  totted  up:  Turner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  269-76. 

"unconstitutional,  an  obstruction":  Carl  Sandburg,  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Frame  Years,  vol.  2, 

p.  39. 

"has  its  rights":  Ibid.,  p.  38. 

"a  mighty  shout":  Marquis  Childs,  Mighty  Mississippi,  p.  96. 

"this  locomotive  age":  Calvert  Vaux,  Villas  and  Cottages,  p.  45. 

"The  .  .  .  mind  is  not  complex":  Henry  Adams,  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams,  as  quoted  in 

Raymond  D.  Gastil,  Cultural  Regions  of  the  United  States,  p.  \j\. 

Shrewsbury  grew  old:  As  to  Charles  Shrewsbury  himself,  there  is  very  little  information 

outside  of  church  records  and  local  memories,  upon  which  I  have  relied,  but  which  cannot  be 

rechecked  by  other  scholars.  For  the  Shrewsbury  clan,  and  the  Kanawha  salt  business,  I  am 

grateful  for  the  assistance  of  Professor  Emory  Kemp  of  West  Virginia  University,  and  to  the 

following  sources:  E.  T.  Crawford,  jr.,  "Salt-Pioneer  Chemical  Industry  of  the  Kanawha 

Valley"-  Marijida  Waldron  Mosby,  "Salt  Industry  in  the  Kanawha  Valley  ;  John  Edmund 

Stealey'  "The  Salt  Industry  of  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley  of  Virginia:  A  Study  in  Ante- 

Bellum  Internal  Commerce'';  Ruth  Woods  Dayton,  Pioneers  and  Their  Homes  on  Upper  Kanawha; 

William  Sydney  Laidley,  History  of  Charleston  and  Kanawha  County:  Julius  Allan  De  Gruyter, 
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Notes 


'The  Kanawha  Spectator;  John  Hardesty,  West  Virginia  Counties;  and  Kanawha  County  court 
records. 
435  John  Woodburn:  In  1982,  while  this  chapter  was  being  composed,  a  sheaf  of  typed  notes  was 
found  in  the  Madison-Jefferson  County  Library,  dated  April  22,  1927,  with  the  notation 
"Irvington,"  which  was  where  one  Shrewsbury  daughter,  Mary  Shrewsbury  Wyatt,  and  her 
daughter,  Eleanor  Wyatt  Wood,  were  living  on  that  date.  They  appear  to  be  family  reminis- 
cences, and  I  have  taken  the  material  in  this  paragraph  from  those  notes. 
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Chapter  29.  Salt  Pork,  Railroads  ana"  War 

436  Hogs  prowled:  Henry  G.  Waltman,  Livestock  anil  Poultry  in  Frontier  Indiana. 

437  Bankers  tended  to  be  Whigs:  Turner,  op.  cit.,  p.  303. 

437  "that  begemmed  the  terrace":  George  S.  Cottman,  The  James  F.  D.  Lanier  Memorial  Home:  An 
Indiana  Memorial,  pp.  16,  19.  20. 

437  he  enjoyed  describing  it:  James  Lanier,  Memoirs. 

438  "I  was  diligent":  Ibid.,  pp.  6,  1 1. 

438  Jackson  the  speculator:  Ibid.,  pp.  6,  7. 

439  his  father's  debts:  Ibid.,  pp.  7,8,  11. 

440  "situated  on  a  narrow  neck":  Ibid.,  pp.  7-8. 
440  "hold  out  lures":  Ibid.,  pp.  9-10. 

440  "through  the  instrumentality  of  the  railway":  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

440  "became  master":  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

441  "the  terrible  catastrophe":  Ibid.,  pp.  13-14. 
44 i  "much  to  our  convenience":  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

441  "the  subject  of  railroad  construction":  Ibid.,  pp.  17-18. 

442  "Mr.  Lanier  brought  with  him":  American  Railroad  Journal,  March  2,  1 86 1 . 
442      "In  newspaper  articles":  Lanier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  17,  19,  20. 

442      "without  feeling  a  disposition":    Thomas  C.  Cochran  and  William  Miller,  A  Social  History  of 

Industrialization,  pp.  48—49. 
442      "You  may  tell  your  government":  Ibid. 
442      in  Paris:  Martha  J.  Coleman,  "Milestones  in  Indiana." 

442  "a  million  of  bonds":  Lanier,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 

443  "had,  above  all  men":  Ibid. 

443  "many  of  our  most  valuable":  Ibid.,  pp.  24,  28. 

443  "Success  or  defeat":  Ibid.,  p.  11. 

443  guarantee  payment  personally:  American  Railroad  Journal,  March  2,  1861. 

444  deeply  southern  .  .  .  "bitterly  opposed":  Lanier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  32-33. 
444  "to  equip  and  put  promptly":  Cottman,  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 

444      "the  real  leader":  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  1  ith  edition  (London:  191  1),  vol.  12,  p.  69. 

444      "Jefferson  Davis":  Eric  Williams,  op.  cit.,  pp.  176-77. 

444     John  Gladstone:  Ibid.,  pp.  89-90. 

444      "partners  with  the  Southern":  Ibid.,  pp.  176-77. 

444  offered  to  pay:  Cottman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  16-20,  and  Lanier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  32-35.  Cottman's 
account  of  these  transactions  is  confirmed  by  Lanier,  though  he  omits  the  first  $400,000.  More 
details  are  given  in  O.  P.  Morton,  "Message  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana,"  January  6, 
1865,  which  can  be  found  in  the  Indiana  Historical  Society  Archives. 

445  "a  business  man":  Lanier,  op.  cit.,  p.  37;  mention  of  his  European  expeditions  may  be  found 
in  the  National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography  (New  York:  James  T.  White  &  Co.,  1898),  vol. 
23,  p.  199. 
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Francis  Costigan:  There  is  no  published  biography  of  Costigan.  The  newspaper  accounts  of 

h  s  work     rega  litter  of  errors"  but  there  is  a  good  unpublished  master  sthesis,     Francis 

CosZn  "by  Todd  R.  Mozingo  of  the  University  of  Virginia  (.975),  available  from  Historic 

Madison,'  Inc.,  which  does  very  well  in  sorting  out  what  was  known  by  >975- 

Frederick  Street  in  Baltimore:  Baltimore  City  Directory. 

purchased  property:  Jefferson  County  Deed  Book  P  p.  17*  November  ,  3    ,8,8. 

bantized  his  child:  St.  Michael's  Church  baptismal  records,  Madison,  .838. 

jib  Shuh:  U.S.,  Department  of  the  Interior,  "Shuh-Leininger-Holste,n-Wh,ts,tt  House, 

PP-  3,  7<  I2- 

St.  Michael's:  "Trace  Church  Builder. 

Vine  Street:  Jefferson  County  Deed  Book  P,  p.  179.  November  13,  1838. 

"Mr   Francis  Costigan":  "Trace  Church  Builder." 

James  Dakin's  Bant:  Arthur  Scully,  ],,  James  Dakin,  Architect:  His  Career  m  New  York  and  the 

South,  pp.  26ff. 

Local  folk  memory:  Mozingo,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 

Madison  Hotel:  Cottman,  op.  cit.,  p.  14.  „ 

Costigan's  hand:  Mozingo,  pp.  68ff.,  and  Anton  Scherrer,  "Franas  Costigan,  pp.  ?o-33- 
Scherrer  s  accurate  for  these  which  I  have  confirmed  with  contemporary  and  later  newspaper 
account  but  is  otherwise  as  sprinkled  with  errors  as  is  almost  everything  else  written  about 
Wan  Elsewhere,  Costigan  has  been  credited  with  Ammi  B.  Youngs  Post  Office  in  Indi- 
anapXl  the  F  etcherBank,  and  with  James  Renwick's  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  rhe  Odd 
TlTsZual  Communication  of  July  ,853  takes  care  of  the  latter,  and  the  National  Archives, 
Records  Group  121,  Entry  26,  Box  1 14,  the  former, 
"beautifully  rendered":  "the  Wash  Tub." 

"Costiean's  Blind  Institute":  Ibid.  ,  . 

the  Oriental  House:  The  Oriental  House  was  included  in  Costigan's  will,  so  it  seems  that  this 
ttr  but  on   s  correct,  though  it  appears  in  a  wi.dlv  inaccurate  statement  of  his  work  in  Be  ry 
R     u  Ig ove  Ztory  of  Indianapolis  and  Marion  County  (Philadelphia    ,884).  We  are  told  of  th 
will Tin  Lee  Burns 7,  Early  Architects  and  Builders  of  Indiana,  which  is  generally  correct  but 
misattributes  Renwick's  Odd  Fellows  Hall  to  Costigan. 

"not  represent":  Indianapolis  News,  April  0,  -92..  Scherrer  tells  us  that  the    surmise 
was  by  Dr    Alembert  W.  Bravton.  Scherrer  (op  cit.,  note  5)  says  that  "to  my  knowledge, 
nobody  in  Indianapolis  ever  had  the  temerity  to  question  Dr.  Brayton  s  opinions, 
"a  sorry  looking":  Indianapolis  News,  April  9,  '92'- 

botanical  wonders:  Anton  Scherrer,  article  in  Indianapolis  Tmes  October  i£  IQ45- 
A  Scots  carpenter:  T.  V.  Krull,  article  in  Indianapolis  Star,  vertical  hie  of  H.stonc  Madison, 
Inr     date  mutilated,  but  presumably  of  the  1930's. 

"thcr    are  "residences"  Claude  J."  Hammond,  article  in  Shelbyville  Democrat,  November  4, 
1^ "quoted  In  Indiana  Biography  series,  vol.  4,  p.  «.  Like  articles  about  Lamer  and  Costigan 

in  Outdoor  Indiana,  it  is  a  nest  of  errors.  ri„„v»n1  House  "to  the 

his  work  in  Madison:  Mozingo,  op.  cit.,  attributes  to  Costigan  the  C laypool  1 louse  _  o  th 
south  of  the  Hasselman  residence,"  but  gives  no  documentation   and  the  John £  Br^geland 
House  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  citing  the  Richmond  Democrat  of  October  20,  ,964.  But  Cost, 
gan  scholars  have  had  bad  luck  with  newspapers. 
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Chapter  30.   The  American  Picturesque 

'venerable  family-mansion":  Terence  Davis,  The  Gothick  Taste,  p.  22. 
'the  Grecian  or  Roman":  Scully,  op.  cit.,  p.  128. 
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